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A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL 
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HE new Recorder of New York 
City, of whom the whole 
world has recently heard, is not only 
interesting as an advocate, a re- 
former, and a judge, but also as a 
man. Strip off the insignia of his 
office, lift from his head the halo of 
renown, and nature’s laurels will still 
be seen upon his brow. 

Some men are made great by grand 
events, and sometimes events are 
made grand by greatmen. Mr. Goff 
has given dignity and value to the 
labor in which he has been engaged. 
He has ennobled the work because 
his motives were sincere. Some re- 
formers plunge into battle because 
they love the scent of blood. Mr. 
Goff is a reformer because he wishes 
to secure better conditions. He is 
spontaneous and direct. He nestles 
close to the bosom of nature. This 
is his highest art. Some people 
think he is mediocre because he pre- 
sents himself and his ideas in simple 
dress. They forget that the greatest 
statues have the least drapery. ‘It is 
easy to become artificial. A toper 
never understands a man who is 
satisfied with water. With crude 
minds noise is accepted as music, 
and brutal audacity often passes for 
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genius. A tyrant looks large because 
he stands so close to the average 
vision. He fills the horizon and ex- 
cites awe. But the finest natures 
appear small at first because they are 
so far in advance. 

The men and women who move 
the world may generally be divided 
into two classes—those who push 
and those who pull; those who drive 
and those who draw; those who rep- 
resent the great masculine principle 
of force—the inflexibility of law— 
and those who depend upon the 
equally potent, nay, more potent, 
feminine principle of suasion—the 
flexibility of love. In the later di- 
vision we may count Mr. Goff. Al- 
though he has evidently inherited 
largely from both parental lines, the 
feminine elements seem to be in the 
ascendant. He is five feet ten inches 
in height, and weighs one hundred 
and fifty pounds; but in the form of 
his shoulders, chest, forehead, nose, 
and hands, he lacks the distinctive 
marks of the masculine type. 

His temperament is an interesting 
one, especially in this country where 
it is seldom found except in indi- 
viduals of foreign birth. It is the 
constitution usually described as the 
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nervo-sanguine. Its most character- 
istic and easily observed indications 
are a rather large brain forward of 
the ears, bright blue eyes, a florid 
complexion, auburn hair and beard, 
full lips, and a rather plump hand. 
All these signs are conspicuous in 
the present subject. This signifies 
that not only the brain, but all the 
nerves throughout the body, are es- 
pecially developed and exceedingly 
active; also that the chemical quality 
of the blood is such as to insure 
great clearness of intellect, rapid 
emotions, sensitiveness to impres- 
sions of all kinds, ardor and impuls- 
iveness in the feelings, and a general 
responsiveness to every influence, 
whether a mystic signal received in 
silence and darkness from the occult 
world, a sob from a homeless child, 
or a mighty cry from the nation for 
some radical reform. He is not, 
however, a vane which always shifts 
with the changing wind. He feels 
the slightest breeze, but frequently 
the only visible effect is to make him 
fasten another button of his coat. 

Zeal and enthusiasm are among his 
most salient qualities, and his tem- 
perament renders him capable of ex- 
quisite physical sensibility as to both 
pain and pleasure. This might be a 
source of danger, but having a good 
moral brain his sympathies are with 
the right; and as his intellect is ca- 
pacious, the treasures of knowledge 
will also attract him and keep his ap- 
petites within proper bounds. 

As to cheirognomical signs, much 
of Mr. Goff’s character is also legible 
in his hand. It is above the average 
size, with the palm rather thick, the 
fingers somewhat knotted as in the 
philosophic type, but with the outer 
phalanges slightly tapering in the 
manner characteristic of poets, actors, 
orators, singers, and seers. ‘There is 
a refined voluptuous current in him 
corresponding to the ample palm, and 
he has a taste for both art and philos- 
ophy. 

His head is large. The circumfer- 
ence is twenty-two and three quarte- 


inches, and the transcoronal measure- 
ment from ear to ear is fourteen inches 
and a half. Another measurement 
which reveals a great deal as to the 
value of his intellect, is from a verti- 
cal line with the cheek bone to the 
most prominent portion of the-fore- 
head. This is an inch and a half. 
In other words, the line of the fore- 
head is an inch anda half beyond the 
cheek. This is half an inch more 
than will be found in men of ordinary 
intellectual calibre, the temperament 
being the same. A similar develop- 
ment in this one respect was notice- 
able in the late Jay Gould, and an 
equal length of the frontal lobes, al- 
though they are otherwise differently 
formed, may be observed to-day in 
Robert Bonner. 

This is not a perfectly symmetrical 
head. Probably no reformer ever 
was evenly balanced. If a good man 
resisis the ‘‘powers that be,” or 
strives against the prevailing cus- 
toms and beliefs, it is usually because 
he feels a pressure upon some sharp 
angle of his nature. The harmonious 
man is like an elastic ball. If he 
bumps against a stone it does not 
hurthim He even sees an advantage 
in adversity because it leads people 
to appreciate their blessings. He re- 
gards disease as a useful scavenger, 
vice as a foil to virtue, and, alto- 
gether, believes that things should, 
or at least must, remain essentially 
as they are. But the angular man is 
jostled and jolted until he is sore. 
He bristles up to the world, and the 
world, like a ruffled porcupine, re- 
ceives him with a phalanx of conven- 
tional spears. 

Mr. Goff sees many curves that he 
would like to straighten, but he is 
not by any means blind to the per- 
fections about him, and in the main, 
he is well adapted to secure and en- 
joy his share of sublunary pleasures. 
For example, he is richly endowed 
with affection for family and friends. 
The domestic seise is strong He 
has both friendliness and friendship. 
Few men are equally cordial in 
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manner, and at the same time so 
genuinely loyal in attachment. He 
not only invites his friends to call, 
but he is anxious to have them come. 
His social enjoyments are also en- 
hanced by the fact that many of his 
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higher sentiments and _ intellectual 
powers are such as can find expres- 
sion only among people. 

He has a woman’s deep affection 
for children. To him their laughter 
is always music, and he shares the 
greatest and least of their sorrows as 
if they were his own. He will be an 


indulgent parent. Having little de- 
sire to hoard his property he will give 
money to his family as freely as ad- 
vice. And with his great kindness 
and moderate dignity he will be a 
companion for his children. He will 
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make them feel that he is not merely 
their father and superior, but also a 
sincere friend and comrade. How- 
ever, this tenderness is not limited to 
those of his own blood. He will be 
a protector and friend to the helpless, 
the feeble and the weak of any age or 
genus; and if he pretends to interest 
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himself in the oppressed or down- 
trodden, they may be sure that his 
heart is as warm as his words. 

He would also be an excellent 
husband. He would not treat his 
wife as a chattel, but would give her 
all the rights he claims for himself. 
He might love more than once, but 
not more than one at atime. He 
has the long back head, and the open, 
thin-lidded eyes, which betoken con- 
jugal fidelity. 

The distance from the ear to the 
top of the head shows great persist- 
ence. Firmness is one of his chief 
executive elements. He takes a posi- 
tive delight in maintaining a position 
once assumed in the full conviction 
that it is right. Continuity, how- 
ever, is moderate. He can change 
his methods while adhering to his 
purposes. He sticks to a resolution, 
but he can have several resolutions in 
process of execution at the same time. 
This confers versatility of talent, ren- 
ders the literary style crisp, and pre- 
vents tediousness in conversation. 

Mr. Goff’s head is narrow just for- 
ward, above and behind the ears. He 
takes food for nourishment rather 
than for pleasure; and if he eats meat 
somebody else must be the butcher. 
He could shoot a squirrel or a quail 
at a distance of fifty yards, but he 
would not want to see it die. He is 
not cruel, and though he does not 
forget an injury, he has but little 
. desire for revenge. He may appear 
harsh and severe at times when he 
thinks he is crushing evil, but he 
never means to inflict pain if it can be 
avoided. 

The sense of ownership, or desire 
for wealth, is feeble. He loves to 
spend money for rational enjoyment 
and substantial comfort, but takes 
little pleasure in the abstract thought 
of possession. The same is true as to 
his ability to conceal. He is natu- 
rally transparent and open. He is ex- 
ceptionally averse to stealthy, skulk- 
ing, clandestine or evasive methods, 
although he is able to practice a 
non-committal policy when in a good 


cause. If he employs craft or cun- 
ning it is done with his head, not 
with his heart. That is, it is simply 
an act of intelligencé in which the 
hiding propensity is not concerned. 
The temperament, the form of the 
nose, the mouth, the raised eyelids— 
indeed every feature bespeaks truth- 
fulness and candor. 

Very naturally the new Recorder is 
supposed to be combative because he 
has done some brilliant fighting. But 
in this as in other matters the motive 
does not always appear in the act. A 
dog thrown into the water will swim 
to the shore, not because he loves to 
struggle with the waves, but because 
he objects to being drowned. Men 
fight from a thousand motives besides 
the love of contention. Mr. Goff 
has ambition and determination which 
impel him to put forth tremendous 
efforts. If he once fills his sails he 
would rather lose a mast than take in 
the canvas. Not that he would be 
rash or heedless. On the contrary, 
he has a good deal of caution—and 
he needs it. He would be courage- 
ous in defense of a child, a woman, or 
a moral principle; but he might be 
whipped in a contest for a few 
dollars. Again, he would be brave 
if his honor or that of his family were 
at stake. There is nothing aggres- 
sive or pugnacious in this face, but it 
is radiant with kindliness and intelli- 
gence. The nose is almost Grecian, 
and the countenance as a whole sug- 
gests the domination of the higher 
sentiments. 

That almost universal sentiment, 
the love of praise, which Mark Twain 
says ‘‘ may be detected even in the 
French,” is very active in our present 
subject. The phase of pride for 
which the English are so noted is, 
however, rather weak. He is an ex- 
tremely modest man at heart. Self- 
esteem would make him feel independ- 
ent, whereas now he only appears to 
be so. The tenderest spot in his 
nature is sensitiveness to blame. 
This is due to the combination just 
described, with the addition of the 
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negative principle in his temperament, 
and the lack of masculine aggressive- 
ness. Still he shirks no grave duty on 
this account. The momentum of his 
ambition, his strength of will, and the 
sanction of his cultivated judgment, 


the applause of the fashionable world. 
He dreads ridicule, but will not yield 
his principles to escape it. Having 
the instinct of philanthropy he would 
prefer to be appreciated for good 
deeds; and as his intellect is also a 
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all carry him forward. The barbs 
may sting, but he will not stop. In- 
deed his ambition is phenomenal. He 
will not aspire to riches, a dictator- 
ship, or to distinctions which serve 
only to bring him before the eye of 
the public. If he had less intelligence 
he might care more for etiquette and 


dominant factor, he would naturally 
choose a sphere of labor where intel- 
ligence would be the principal instru- 
ment employed. He would never be 
an aristocrat in the popular sense of 
the term. His tendency is to expand 
his labor and not to restrict his rela- 
tions to a limited circle. True, he 
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wishes to be one of the best, but his 
standard of social excellence is not to 
acquire a mirror-like polish and then 


pose under a glass case. He wants to 
be out among the folks. 

As to religion, he has more rever- 
ence than faith. He bows in the 
presence of the eternal mysteries, but 
declines to measure the Infinite with 
words. He is submissive, but not 
credulous. He yields to the sublime 
verities, but without feeling amazed. 
Firm as he is, he knows the secret of 
bending at the proper time. He 
might attend church, but he would 
hesitate about reciting the catechism. 
Veneration makes him respect creeds 
which he cannot believe. He is dis- 
posed to doubt old doctrines, but not 
to attack them. That is to say, his 
expression of doubt is more a refusal 
to accept the old interpretations than 
a demand for a new solution. He 
might be called a negative skeptic. 
He questions the guesses of others, 
and admits that the universe is a con- 
undrum which he himself cannot fully 
explain. 

Is he a good man? Does he seek 
the highest ground and the brightest 
light? Surely no one can find evil in 
that face. It certainly is not ascetic 
or austere, but it is a face that would 
inspire confidence in the mind of any 
child. 

In estimating this man’s moral 
character, it should be remembered 
that he has no propensities to do any 
very flagrant wrong. There is no 
cankerous hatred, avarice, jealousy, 
envy or tyranny in his nature. His 
errors are of judgment rather than of 
intention. His mistakes are those of 
a generous enthusiast; not those ofa 
willful trampler upon the rights of his 
fellows. Hence he does not need 
a high degrée of restraining sentiment 
to insure his good _ behavior. 
Itis easy for him to do right with- 
out being prodded; nevertheless his 
conscientiousness is well developed 
and exerts a considerable, though not 
controlling, influence. In other 
words, he has a high regard for duty, 








obligation and principle, and loves to 
feel that he is pursuing an honorable 
course whether there is any reward in 
sight or not. Butin weighing a 
morai question he considers it on 
many sides, and he inclines to follow 
the spirit of the law rather than the 
letter. When Mercy and Justice ap- 
pear before him he cordially salutes 
them both, but he offers his hand 
first to Mercy and gives her the 
choicest seat near his side. He lis- 
tens to them both with attention, 
and allows no word to escape his 
ears; but even during the appeal of 
Justice his eyes wander to the tears 
on Mercy’s cheek. . 

In the profile portrait the principal 
developments in the top head may 
easily be seen to occupy the frontal 
region. Thedistance from the ear 
upward tothe rearof the crown is 
comparatively short; but what an ex- 
pansion of the brain upward and 
forward! Altruism as opposed to 
egotism! Can any one who knows 
the man fail to see that phrenology 
shows his character ? 

Some persons will ask ‘‘Why was 
he often so severe with witnesses?” 
Simply because of his inflammable 
temperament, lack of secretiveness 
and dignity. When such a man is 
excited he naturally blurts out every- 
thing he feels. But his wrath is much 
less dangerous than that of other 
men who bottle their anger and lay 
it away to ferment and grow ven- 
omous with age. 

Mr. Goff’s intellect is exceedingly 
fertile, versatile, ready, and available. 
His forehead is finely developed in 
both the perceptive and reflective 
regions. Constructiveness, music 
and order are not strong, as may be 
seen by the relative _ nar- 
rowness at the temples. This is 
not the head of a mechanic or a 
trader. It reaches forward _ to- 
ward finalities and results. Pri- 
mary methods are not considered. 
Killing, eating, hiding, hoarding, 
hating, building—all those necessary 
early steps in evolution which leave 
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their impress on the middle lobes of 
the brain, have been taken long ago. 
Theosophists would say that he has 
passed those stages in former incar- 
nations. At any rate this is a very 
human brain. 

The forehead is exceptionally full 
at memory of events, sense of mag- 
nitude, motion, location, and _lan- 
guage. It is rounded at the top by 
those final touches which nature gives 
to superior minds, such as mirth, 
suavity, etc. Ideality is large, and 
the imitative faculty is also quite 
strong. All these developments of 
the brain, with his sanguine tempera- 
ment, confer talent for literature, 
oratory, and dramatic art. He would 
not care for merchandising, and his 
judgment is too mercurial for science. 
If he tried to practice medicine he 
would soon have himself fora patient. 


Abstract knowledge does not interest 
him so much as that which he can link 
with the facts of human life. He would 
not care to count the teeth in the head 
of a mummy, or calculate an eclipse of 
a star inthe milky way; but he would 
love to solve the riddle of human 
happiness. He could have become 
distinguished as an actor, a clergy- 
man, a literary professor, or an editor, 
but he is best fitted forlaw. He has 
not a typically judicial mind. His 
temperament is of that succulent, 
sympathetic quality which is more 
characteristic of the advocate than 
the judge. However, what he loses 
by a lack of cool, dispassionate logic, 
he gains to a great extent by his in- 
stinctive leaning toward the light 
He may err in some technical details, 
but his sympathies are with human- 
ity, and he deserves his honors. 





THE DUTY OF RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


: i hygienist may tell us how 

to maintain our physical health, 
the sociologist how to govern ourselves 
as members of society, the publicist 
or political economist how we may 
advance our own material interests 
or contribute to those of the com- 
munity. But there is room for a 
teaching which shall in a manner cor- 
relate all these, which shall reveal the 
sacredness of every duty and the pro- 
found significance of life. This is the 
teaching which especially deserves 
the name of religious, inasmuch as it 
awakens in the mind of the individual 
a consciousness of his relation to the 
universe, as a whole, and an accom- 
panying sense of universal law. Who, 
it may be asked, is sufficient for these 
things ? Not every one assuredly who 
enters on the clerical profession. It 
is a vastly easier thing to denounce 
science as heterodox than to minis- 
ter in any effective manner to the 
higher life of one’s fellows. The lat- 
ter, however, is the true function of 
the religious teacher, not the former. 
Science is advancing to-day with 





giant strides, but discontent is on the 
increase. Why? Because the essen- 
tial conditions of happiness are ig- 
nored; because rich and poor, how- 
ever diverse their points of view in 
other respects, join in affirming that 
life consists in material abundance, 
that character is of little account, 
that money can do everything. In 
such a condition of things it is really 
surprising that religious teachers 
should find time to attack men of 
science for any views whatever which 
they may promulgate, the need being 
so pressing for a manifestation of 
those moral truths which no scien- 
tist would think of opposing, and 
which in point of fact no scientific 
doctrine can be said to touch. The 
fields are white to the harvest, but 
the really competent reapers are few. 
They would be more numerous, per- 
haps, if the needs of the time were bet- 
ter understood, and if ministers were 
not required to undergo an appren- 
ticeship to outworn systems of 
thought.—From the Editor’s Table, in 
The Popular Science Monthly, 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL INCIDENT, 


By Jessie M, HOLLaAnp. 


WO years ago, while in London 
XK with Mr. Fletcher, the psychol- 
ogist, we received an invitation from 
Lady —-— to spend an evening with 
her. As she was one of London’s 
leading social lights we gladly ac- 
cepted. We had not been long in the 
drawing room when I noticed that 
Mr. Fletcher glanced quickly toward 
the end of the room. Instantly the 
hostess's eyes did likewise. Again we 
continued the conversation, when 
presently the incident of a few mo- 
ments previous was repeated. Then, 
the hostess, appealing to Mr. Fletch- 
er, said in a pleading tone, ‘*Oh, 
what do you see? Pleasetell me. I 
sent for you to-night on purpose and 
without telling you my reason, in the 
hope that if you possessed the power 
attributed to you, you would relieve 
me of a burden I can no longer bear. 
Now, do whatever you think hest; 
only tell me all you see and hear, and 
what to do, and I will obey.’’ 
Who could resist such pleading? 
Who, that had it in their power, 
could refuse relief from the anguish 
depicted in that countenance? Mr. 
Fletcher raised his hand, then pres- 
ently motioned us to follow. ‘**What 
do you see?’’ she asked. ‘Only a 
shadow which beckons us on!’’ And 
on we went, through corridors and 
up stairs, he leading the way. Finally 
we paused outside a closed door, when 
Mr. Fletcher, turning to our hostess, 
said in a quiet tone, ‘*We must enter.”’ 
She replied, ‘“‘There is nothing but a 
few pieces of old furniture in there.”’ 
“Tt matters not,’’ he said, ‘‘we must 
enter.’’ Lady —— took a bunch of 
keys from the folds of her gown and 
unlocked the door. As we stood in 
the room it looked bare and cheer- 
On one side was an old book- 
case. For a moment Mr. Fletcher 
stood in the center of the room with 
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his hand to his forehead, then went 
directly to the case and took out an 
album; he slowly turned its leaves 
until he came to the photograph of a 
young man. He looked and frowned; 
he glanced over his shoulder; then 
turned more leaves, until he reached 
that of an elderly man; he looked 
long and earnestly; then, turning to 
the hostess, who stood white and rig- 
id, said, ‘‘In some way these two pic 
tures are connected with the form 
that beckons us on; yet, when I gaze 
on the elder, I distinctly see him who 
urges us on. Let us follow.’’ And 
we did. We left the room and de- 
scended a flight of stairs; we entered 
the drawing room, and went from 
there into the conservatory. Mr. 
Fletcher stood for a second, then 
went directly to a spot where stood 
some choice plants. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
our hostess, whose white, set face 
made her look like a ghost, ‘‘are you 
satisfied? Why have you brought us 
here?”’ 

‘**No,”* replied Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘I 
have not brought you; you know 
why; we must penetrate this spot. 
See he motions us frantically on now; 
he pleads to you!’’ For one moment 
she stood as if paralyzed, then in a 
hollow voice said, **You seek your 
own fate—whatever happens I am not 
responsible for the effect of to-night’s 
work! If you seek beyond this spot, 
remember! Will you go?"’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
said Mr. Fletcher, calmly. ‘‘It is no 
earthly form that calls us on, but a 
spirit one. With them I am at peace. 
This one has no evil intent. It is 
but a poor, troubled wanderer who 
seeks relief from something that binds 
his soul toearth. If you have wronged 
him, he bears no_ malice, but 
simply asks reparation, that his spirit 
may be free and at rest.”’ 

**Come,”’ said she, and led the way 
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this time. We stepped from the con- 
servatory out onto a little balcony, 
down a number of steps, when, plac- 
ing her hand on the side of a vine- 
covered wall, a small door suddenly 
opened, and we entered a small 
room, or cell, rather—as it was solid 
wall on all sides. I confess, in spite 
of my faith in Fletcher, I had begun 
to wonder what horrible spectacle we 
should see, and smiled when nothing 
more formidable than a coffin, stand- 
ing on end, met our gaze. Lady 
—— was looking at us, evidently ex- 
pecting us to be horrified. When she 
saw my smile and his calm face, as 
he held out his hand and said, ‘‘Give 
me your hand,’’ she exclaimed, *‘Oh, 
how good! What next?’’ He replied, 
‘*Be quiet!’’ He then stood for a 
second, and said, *‘The occupant of 
this coffin says that it is his earnest 
desire that you place his remains un- 
der ground. So long as he is kept 
above the ground his spirit is con- 
fined to earth and he has no peace— 
‘bury me if you love me, and I will 
trouble you no more’—and he reaches 
out his hand apparently to you, Mad 
am.’’ With quivering lips she said, 
**Will you not ask him if he is sure 
that it is his desire, and if there is 
anything more?’’ ‘‘Yes, he is sure; 
he says that he is sorry that he has 
had so much trouble in communicat- 
ing with you; he says to be of good 
cheer. When it is done there will be 
no more annoyance about the house. 
Come, let us go.’’ By this time Lady 
was sobbing gently, and Mr. 
Fletcher kindly led her from the 
ghostly place. 

After our return to the drawing 
room, Lady —— furnished refresh- 
ments with her own hands, apologiz- 
ing for so doing, saying that no serv- 
ant would stay in the house after 
dark, as they all declared they could 
feel some one hurrying past them; 
but they never could see any one. 
“*Oh, what I have suffered words fail 
to describe. I have had priest and 
minister to come and sprinkle holy 
water and to pray. In fact, every- 








thing suggested, whether I believed 
in itor not. I heard of your com- 
ing, also of the wonderful power at- 
tributed to you, and sent for you at 
once, before you could have heard 
that my beautiful home was supposed 
to be haunted. I had my suspicions 
that it was Sir ——, and knew he 
would not harm me. You have, I am 
sure, solved the mystery. It shows 
me that we are not permitted to carry 
vengeance beyond the grave. My 
husband was one of two brothers. 
His brother was the father’s favorite, 
but he turned out wild and almost 
broke the old gentleman’s héeart— 
finally going to India—where he is to 
this day, for anything I know to the 
contrary. 

“*When the father died, he left a 
will, saying that the second son should 
not inherit a dollar so long as my 
husband’s body remained above 
ground. He also left a personal let- 
ter for my husband, asking that if he 
should die before his brother, not to 
have his body placed in the ground so 
long as his brother should live. So 
before Sir —— died, he made me 
promise to carry out the wishes of his 
father, having years before, in antici- 
pation of such an event, prepared the 
place we have just left. We had the 
funeral services with friends in the 
afternoon; the burial to be private 
the next morning. Withthe aid ofa 
trusty servant, who has since died, to 
place Sir—— below, and to substi- 
tute a dummy, was easy. All passed 
off well, as the coffin had been closed 
for the last time the day previous. 
Not long after this the demonstra- 
tions, that have kept up ever since, 
began, giving my beautiful home the 
name of a haunted house. 

‘*Some time ago the brother wrote 
to the family solicitor, saying he had 
heard his brother was dead. But he 


received the reply, ‘Your brother’s 
body is still above ground, signed by 
myself and the solicitor. He,evidently 
thinking from that that his brother 
was still in the land of the living, 
troubled us no more, 
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‘To-morrow I will make arrange- 
ments for poor Sir ——’s burial.’’ 
And she did. 

The evening of the next day along 
packing box was sent from the house, 
that had not the slightest resem- 
blance to a coffin; thence to a country 
station; near where there was a ceme- 
tery, and while the villagers slept, Sir 
—— was laid to rest, and there have 


been no disturbances in the house 
since. 

The most curious part of all is the 
fact that the brother in India died the 
next day. 

Lady —— gave Mr. Fletcher sworn 
statements as to the truth of the 
above facts. In relating it, however, 
he never gives Lady ——’s name, 
and will not do so until she is dead. 


eo — 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 
Reply to D. H. Chase, LL.D. 


By CHARLES DE 


CKNOWLEDGING my grati- 
A tude and admiration to so 
eminent a mathematician as Dr. 
Chase for the moral courage he mani- 
fests in taking up and discussing a 
subject of so great importance to 
education as a new, finite and true 
**pi’’ value, which, forever hence- 
forth, will dispose of decimal nota- 
tion and irrational logarithms, at 
least, in so far as these numeric fac- 
tors relate to geometric computation, 
I do so in the full belief that it will be 
appreciated. Besides, I thank the 
doctor for his expressed love for 
truth, as well as for his admitted de- 
sire to give the great Architect his 
due—provided a human instrument 
can be found who will present in a 
consistent manner the Occult Au- 
thor’s right to supreme knowledge of 
science, as_ well as knowledge of 
minor matters with which he has been 
accredited. The task has fallen to 
my lot, and humbly I present the 
case. 

In opening, permit me to define to 
judges and jurors the ground on 
which the claim rests, and let me ask 
to have accepted the @ priort postu- 
late essential to stability of existence, 
namely, that design and not mere 
accident accounts for established uni- 
versal principles and laws over which 
human agency has no direct control 
and can not alter. 

In the November number of THE 








Mepic!, M.D. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a Clear and 
distinct exposition of what is meant 
by squaring a circle was given. The 
conditions necessary to demonstra- 
tion were fully explained, both geo- 
metrically and arithmetically, and 
the resulting ‘‘pi’’ equation (which 
allows of no equivocation) conclu- 
sively showed that a finite ratio of di- 
ameter and circumference of circles 
had been found and given. It was 
shown in the face of absurd state- 
ments to the contrary that ‘here is 
nothing ¢mpossible in geometry, and 
it was demonstrated that what is true 
in theory of geometry can be proven 
true in practice by arithmetic and 
construction. Finally, it was shown 
that commensuration (which has 
measures of proportion, i.e., ratios, for 
2 common mesure) and not infinitesi- 
mal, transcendental series algebraic- 
ally expressed, is the fundamental 
basis of balance in geometry as well 
as in nature. All this was shown, in- 
asmuch as all the required conditions 
agreed upon were fulfilled by the nu- 
meric factors 289 and g12 when prop- 
erly manipulated in accordance with 
the rules of commensurational arith- 
metic. With not a little surprise I 
read in the January number a reply 
from Dr. Chase purporting to discuss 
the solution given, and to point out 
errors fatal to the truth. 

In_ his article, however, I cannot 
find where the learned critic alludes 























in any way to the conditions, the 
operations, or the result obtained— 
which, it seems to me, should first be 
discussed, and for good grounds be 
either rejected or accepted. Instead, 
I see Dr. Chase go over the old tramp- 
ing ground of erratic mathemati- 
cians, pointing out how this one and 
that one in former days wasted their 
time by inscribing and circumscrib- 
ing polygons in and about a circle, in 
the futile attempt to find the true 
**pi’’ value in that manner. How- 
ever, he forgot to say that after cen- 
turies of weary labors and constant 
failures, mathematicians gave up the 
pursuit, and about 133 years ago a 
quartette of learned men, of whom 
Legendre became the leader, boldly 
declared: ‘‘that the ratio of diameter 
and circumference of circles cannot 
be expressed by any numbers.’’ Mark 
the absurdity, when they knew, as 
every rational being ought to know, 
that in the very constitution of num- 
bers, every proportion possible is rep- 
resented, and there are no two dlis- 
tances which are not either equal or in 
some way proportioned. 

In their arrogance, these men took 
upon themselves to libel the Supreme 
Being, and intimated that He did not 
understand His business; they sug- 
gested to themselves, since they had 
not succeeded in finding the divine 
secret which would open the ‘‘royal 
road’’ to mathematics, no one else 
should be encouraged to try. To 
that end they adopted a system, now 
called calculus; they based this sys- 
tem on several monstrous absurdities, 
such as ‘‘zero or nothing means, in 
geometry something;’’ “‘the differ- 
ence of an arc and its sublending 
cord may be so trifling that such two 
quantities are equal;’’ *‘the root of a 
square equals the plane,’’ and many 
similar oddities. As they necessarily 
needed a ‘‘pi’’ value of some kind, 
they selected one from the tombstone 
of Ludolph van Ceulen’s grave, in 
Leyden, Holland. They took the 
first six figures of a decimal fraction 
composed in its numerator of 34 
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units, and in its denominator of 34 
ciphers. This anomalous value, 
3.141592+ is to this day used as the 
so-called university “‘pi,’’ and pupils 
are told that it is near enough for any 
calculation, while the recent disap- 
pointments of astronomers, forced 
upon them by the transits of Venus 
and Mercury, tell a very different 
story. 

I apologize for this seeming digres- 
sion from the main topic, but I wish 
to let Dr. Chase know that all he ex- 
plained about what had been done in 
the past, as well as that part: which 
he did not explain, has been familiar 
to me for many years; and I may 
say, the disgust experienced as a re- 
sult of that knowledge, led me to 
other paths of investigations which 
terminated in finding the true ‘‘pi’’ 
value. ‘To be told of these things by 
the critic did not affect me much, for 
I took for granted, since he did not 
discuss the relevant issue, that his 
silence on that point was equivalent 
to an admission on his part that he 
could not point out any fatal errors, 
as he had promised to do in the onset. 
But, when I saw, further on, the lib- 
erties he took with the new-born ‘‘pi’’ 
value, perverting its usefulness by 
adulterating its factors with intermin- 
able decimals, I felt like offering a 
vigorous protest with certain perti- 
nent questions, which, it is hoped, the 
learned gentleman will kindly answer. 

In the name of science, why does 
the doctor alter the given ratio, 
289:912? Why does he change the 
given measure of unity (289) to 1? 
Why does he change the numerator of 
the *‘pi’’ fraction (45 /289) to.155714 
and the denominator to 100000? 
Does he seriously believe that the 
difference resulting from this trans- 
formation is so trifling that the vulgar 
fraction and the decimal fraction are 
equal? Is it possible that Dr. Chase 
proposes to test what is claimed to 
be right and true by figures which 
are known all over the world to be 
wrong and false? 

In regard to the supposed ambition 
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on my part to seek fame and immor- 
talize the name I bear, it does not 
come within my desire. The name 
has already been sufficiently noted to 
satisfy my personal vanity, if there 
is any left. But I do confess to a 
weakness for trying to simplify and 
popularize the study of pure geome- 
try, believing that it sharpens the 
reasoning faculties and brings us 
closer to the occult author, who, 
through natural phenomena, taught 
the first lessons in geometry. ‘That 
is, in the horizon we see the circle; 
our own position is the center; the 


distance from one's self to the com- 
passing horizon defines, the radius. 
And, again, we have depicted by the 
transit of the sun, in its diurnal mo- 
tion, sines, angles and arcs, for the 
rays of light radiating from the sun 
mark these. Whatever we do, !et us 
not forget our allegiance to our first 
Alma Mater. 

As to the predicted doom of disap- 
pointment prophesied by Dr. Chase, 
he does not need to feel uneasy about 
that, for the ‘‘doomed man’’ has 
made up his mind to meet the grim 
specter with graceful resignation. 


-e< ———— 


CHARACTER IN THE THUMB. 


(rr you will allow me the Hibern- 


icism,’’ said a young lady of 
observation, ‘‘I would like you to 
note for me that the true index finger 
is the thumb. I do not mean that 
from the length of its phalanges you 
can find out whether there is a blonde 
divinity or a brunette fate awaiting 
you, or that from its spatulated or 
oval nail I can tell whether you like 
pictures or horse races—all that sort 
of digital conjuring I.leave to the 
palm mysticists. But what I do 
mean is that the thumb is a remark- 
able indicator of its owner’s bodily 
and mental condition. 

‘*The new-born babe holds its 
thumbs in the palms of its hands, 
clenched in its little fists, and it is 
only when the mind and body both 
expand that it takes its thumbs out 
and holds them up as independent 
organs. What deep connection there 
may be between this fact and our 
simian ancestry I cannot say. Let 
mothers watch their children’s 
thumbs, and if they stick out boldly 
itis an unfailing indication of good 
health and aggressive disposition, 
while if they have a tendency to seek 
the shelter of the fingers it means 
feeble health and subservient will. 

‘** Just notice the thumbs of your 
friends, now, and you will see the 
same relations between their posture 
and the man’s constitution of mind 


and body. The weak man’s thumb 
is weak and pendent, the strong man’s 
thumb is strong and erect. The 
parallelism is so marked that you can 
tell from aglance at a man’s thumbs 
whether he is an aimless thinker 
ora man who carries his ideas or 
somebody else’s into action. 

**It may be treachery to my sex, 
but I don’t mind telling you that it 
will be a good thing for you fellows 
to mark well the thumbs of the ladies 
of your choice. If the girl’s thumb, 
be it ever so prettily rosy, has a ten- 
dency to stand at right angles to the 
hand—well, the gray mare will need 
a bit, that’s all; while if it lies flat or 
droops a little you can count on 
marital submission to the master 
mind, and that’s the sort of domestic 
paradise all you sons of Adam are 
looking for, isn’t it ? 

** With the waning of the powers of 
frame and brain comes the depres- 
sion, I had almost said the recession, 
of the thumb, and whether in senility 
or idiocy the thumb is always turned 
in. And then, when you turn your 
face to the wall and know no more 
summer’s heat or winter’s cold, those 
that stand about youand say: ‘ Well, 
poor old chap, he’s gone at last,’ will 
find that you have tucked your thumbs 
away in the shelter of your hands, 
just as you had them when you were 
a little baby.”"— Zhe New York Sun. 

















HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


BY 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NeELson SIZER. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PROF. JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M. D. 


HIS portrait represents a strong 

and remarkable person. His 
temperament represents the Motive, 
Mental type. He had a tall, bony 
frame, a dark complexion, prominent 
features and a high crown of head 
which are indications of the Motive 
temperament. Then the sharpness of 
the features and the comparative fine- 
ness of the quality indicate the Men- 
tal temperament. His facility of 
rapid mental activity and persistent, 
unresting labor are evinced by a 
controlling Motive temperament in- 
spired by the activities and intensities 
belonging to the Mental temperament. 
The large development of the percept- 
ive organs, giving to the base of the 
forehead a projecting appearance en- 
abled him to grasp a vast amount of 
detail and to be an accurate and ver- 
satile scholar. He had a remarkable 
memory; facts once acquired re- 
mained as a part of himself and he 
could reproduce lines of knowledge 
which had once been familiar to him, 
giving him a vivid realization, so that 
all he had learned stood ready to sec- 
ond any effort which he made in the 
pursuit of knowledge in new channels 
and thereby his scholarship and his 
information became accumulative. 
His memory carried a record of all he 
had learned and known, and served 
as an illumination of the pathway on 
which he was working. That type of 
intellect serves a man somewhat as a 
head-light of a locomotive in the 
night, serves the engineer. The loco- 
motive carries its own light and 
throwing it miles ahead it illumines 


the track and makes clear everything 
that is in front, and so his accumu- 
lated knowledge being remembered 
and vividly held in solution, illumi- 
nated the pathway of his progress and 
helped to aggregate his knowledge. 

The upper part of his forehead was 
not small, but compared with the per- 
ceptives it seems less developed than 
it really was. The front head, the 
part which is not covered by hair, far 
enough down to take in the eyes, was 
inherited from his mother; the central 
and back section of the head, as far 
as we Can see it, and the middle sec- 
tion of the face, taking in the nose 
and cheek-bones, was evidently in- 
herited from the father. So he had 
the sharp intuition of the feminine 
and the tendency to delicacy of 
thought and minutiz of appreciation, 
served to put him into possession of 
surrounding knowledge and do it al- 
most instantly, while his determina- 
tion, his force of character, his inde- 
pendence and his ambition came from 
the father and made him a masterful 
worker. He found out the facts and 
drew his own inferences. He did not 
start with logical affairs and hunt for 
facts to verify them, but he got the 
facts first. His cautiousness rendered 
him guarded and prudent; careful in 
his investigations and safe in his state- 
ments, but he was able to think more 
clearly and rapidly than most investi- 
gators and he had the courage of his 
convictions, which is a masculine in- 
stinct. His friendship was a strong 
trait. He allied himself to people, or 
allied people to him. He was the 
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magnet, and other people were the 
objects attracted. He was the cen- 
tral figure and he was stronger and 
more influential in his influence than 
those with whom he generally was 
associated, consequently he became 
an attraction to other people and a 
central figure in anything that he 
aimed to accomplish. He had large 
Hope, which is located about where 
the hair unites with the bald part of 
the front head, and a line drawn from 
the front margin of the whisker; for- 
ward of the opening of the ear and 
following the line of the hair nearly 
to the top of the head shows large 
elevation and fullness at Hope and 
Firmness, which two large develop- 
ments made him decidedly hopeful 
and headstrong. Self esteem was 
amply developed and so were caution 
and Approbativeness and these har- 
nessed to anything that interested his 
intellect would make a factor of in- 
tense power and influence in any di- 
rection. He had the accuracy of a 
scientific investigator; he had the 
courage of a pioneer. He had force 
and a masterly spirit inherited from 
the father and from his mother he 
had the delicate tenderness, sympathy 
and affection which belong to the 
constitution of refined womanhood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


R. NEWBERRY was born De- 

cember 22, 1822, in the town 

of Windsor, Conn., where his eminent 

ancestors had lived since the settle- 

ment of the town by immigration from 

Dorchester, Mass., in 1635, nearly 
two centuries. 

Henry Newberry, the father of 
John Strong Newberry, removed to 
the ‘‘Western Reserve,’’ Ohio, in 
1824. He owned at first a square 
mile of land near the present center 
of the city of Cleveland, but ex- 
changed it for a tract at the falls of 
the Cuyahoga River, nine miles south, 
where at that time the water power 
was very valuable. He founded the 
town since known as Cuyahoga Falls, 
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and engaged actively in the develop- 
ment of the coal resources of that 
region. Upon his property was mined 
the first coal known to have been 
offered for sale in Ohio. 

Dr. Newberry’s early life was 
passed amid fortunate conditions of 
competence and refinement, and the 
influence of his natural surroundings 
on the mind of the boy can be plainly 
traced. Before he entered college he 
had collected and studied mollusca 
and made an herbarium and a cata- 
logue of the flora of the State, and 
had substantially mastered the zool- 
ogy and botany of his county. In 
1846, at the age of twenty-four, he 
graduated from the Western Reserve 
College, at Hudson, Ohio. During 
his college course and afterward he 
was a Close friend of his teacher in 
geology and natural science, Pro- 
fessor Samuel St. John. A _ class- 
mate writes of him: ‘“‘Not a coarse 
word, not a cruel speech or act, not 
an ungentle thing of his doing occurs 
to the recollection of intimate ac- 
quaintance with him.’’ After gradu- 
ation he studied medicine as a post- 
graduate of the college, and was 
assistant to Samuel St. John, the Pro- 
fessor in Chemistry in the Cleveland 
Medical School, from which he took 
his degree of M.D. in 1848. Dur- 
ing the year following he practiced 
medicine at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and in 1849 he went to Europe for 
further medical study, attended upon 
lectures and clinics in Paris, fre- 
quented L’Ecole des Mines and Le 
Jardin des Plantes, and heard lectures 
of Adolphe Brongniart, the great pal- 
eobotanist of that day. Before re- 
turning to America he visited the 
south of France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Newberry’s 
flattering success as a physician, his 
inclination toward scientific work 
was unconquerable. In 1855 he left 
his practice and accepted the position 
of geologist and botanist on the gov- 
ernment expedition to northern Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Dr. Newberry 
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made large collections in geology, 
botany and zoology, and spent the 
following year in Washington prepar- 
ing his report, which is contained in 
the sixth volume of the Pacific Rail- 
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sician and naturalist of the Colorado 
exploration expedition under . Lieu- 
tenant Joseph C. Ives. The report 
of the Ives expedition was published 
in 1861. The _ geological report 
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road Reports. In 1856-7 he was Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory in the Columbian College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Newberry had scarcely com- 
pleted his report of the Williamson 
expedition before he became the phy- 
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covers all the region which Dr. 
Newberry traversed from San Diego 
to Fort Leavenworth, and was 
the first detailed description of 
the lower Colorado region. The out- 
break of the War of the Rebellion 
found Dr. Newberry in Washington 
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in the service of the War Department, 
with which he had been connected 
for five years as assistant surgeon. In 
the supreme hour of his country’s 
peril he forsook his scientific work 
and gave to the nation the benefit of 
his medical training. Depots for the 
distribution of hospital supplies were 
rapidly established and plans made 
for the relief of the sick and wounded. 
During all the years of the war Dr. 
Newberry was active in ameliorating 
the sufferings of both friend and foe, 
which, with kindness of heart, was 
doubtless a much more grateful work 
than would have been that of aggres- 
sion and destruction. In overseeing 
the work of his organization he at 
times followed the armies, and was 
present at the battle of Chattanooga. 
All the agents for this work were se- 
lected by Dr. Newberry and assigned 
to their special duties. With an ex- 
ecutive ability that is rarely equaled 
he seemed instinctively to put every 
man at the task he was best fitted for 
and to keep him up to his most effi- 
cient work. All reported to him at 
least every month and oftener, when 
emergencies demanded. All were 
treated with the utmost kindness and 
consideration, and all learned to love 
and to honor him. No part of his 
life-work is entitled to higher honor. 
His report upon the work of his de- 
partment exhibits the character and 
magnitude of his labors. Over $800, - 
‘ooo in money was expended in the 
benevolent work of the commission, 
and hospital stores were distributed 
to the value of $5,000,000. His 
scientific reputation was fully estab- 
lished at the incorporation of the 
National Academy of Sciences; in 
1863 he was named by Congress as 
one of the fifty original members. At 
the close of the war Dr. Newberry 
was employed at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution as collaborator and referee 
in matters relating to geology. When 
the Chair of Geology and Paleontol- 
ogy in the School of Mines, Columbia 
College, was established, Dr. New- 
berry was called to the place and hon- 
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orably filled it from September, 1866, 
to the time of his death, a period of 
twenty-six years. 

One of his highest and most ap- 
preciated honors fell to him in 1888, 
in the award of the Murchison Medal, 
conferred by the Geological Society 
of London for distinguished services 
to geological science. In 1889 he 
was first vice-president of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, which he 
had helped to institute in 1888. He 
was one of the committee of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which was in- 
strumental in organizing the Inter- 
national Congress of Geologists, and 
perhaps his crowning and well-de- 
served honor as a geologist came in 
his election as president of the con- 
gress for the Washington meeting in 
August, 1891. But the tribute came 
too late for him to perform the duties 
of the office, or even to attend the 
meeting. Restoration was sought in 
the South, in California, on the shore 
of Lake Superior, and at his home of 
later years, Connecticut, but the rest 
had been too long deferred. On the 
night of December 7, 1892, at his 
residence in New Haven, the honored 
scientist, the beloved teacher, the 
noble man, went to his well-earned 
repose. Mrs. Newberry, with five 
sons and one daughter, are now liv- 
ing to do honor to the memory of the 
revered husband and father. 

With his attractive personality, 
rich experience, vast knowledge, and 
his social, generous nature, Dr. New- 
berry, more than any other geologist 
of America, was a ‘‘Nestor’’ to the 
younger generation of workers in 
geology. Many had worked under 
his direction; in later years many 
young men had been his students in 
the School of Mines, and a host of 
men had profited by his assistance 
and fatherly advice. There was an 
unaffected cordiality and cheeriness 
in his manner which won instant con- 
fidence. No young man ever left his 
presence without encouragement and 
stimulus. His greatest influence, 
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unseen, but gracious and enduring, was 
in the personal contact with students 
and friends, and the impress of his 
marked individuality upon younger 
men. 

In the memory of those who knew 
him he still lives as a noble personal- 
ity, impressive in appearance, charm- 
ing in companionship, wise in coun: 
sel, himself greater than any work that 
he has done. He was great enough 
to demand our reverence, good 
enough to claim our affection, and 
human enough to win our sympathy. 
His abilities were such that he could 
have taken a high place in almost any 
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profession. In his chosen field of 
natural science he was a master, and 
everywhere, whether in society, the 
university or scientific circles, he was 
a conspicuous figure, admired and 
honored. He was born before the 
days of scientific schools, and lacked 
the advantages of special instruction 
and scientific association. In_ his 
scientific work he was largely a self- 
trained observer and _ independent 
worker, one of the few great ‘‘natural- 
ists’’ by impulse. His range, there- 
fore, was not limited, nor his inde- 
pendence checked by undue regard for 
authority of predecessors or teachers. 


—__»@< a 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


DON MARIANO CUBI I, 


SOLER. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


HIS eminent phrenologist and 
educator was a native of Mal- 

grat, in the province of Barcelona, 
and was born December 15, 18or. 


His father was originally of an Italian 


family. At the age of twenty, young 
Mariano came to the United States, 
where he readily found employment 
as an instructor of classics in Spanish, 
and became what is known in our 
seminaries as a Spanish professor. 
He landed at Norfolk, Virginia, June 
21, 1821, and was for some time a 
resident of Washington, supporting 
himself by giving lessons in his na- 
tive tongue. 

In the October following he made 
the acquaintance of Edward Damp- 
haux, President of St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore, by whom he was offered 
the Spanish professorship in that in- 
stitution. 

His first literary publication was a 
contribution to the facilities, meager 
at that period, for learning Spanish, 
and consisted of a well-arranged and 
long-popular dialogue book, Spanish 
and English, which was very success- 
ful, as at that date a good grammar of 
the Spanish language was a desider- 
atum. Thesuccess of his first unam- 


bitious venture encouraged him to fur- 
ther effort, and his Wueva Gramatica 
Espanola soon became the popular 
Spanish text-book in Maryland semi- 
naries and schools. His Castilian 
grammar, intended for Mexico and 
the South American States, was pub- 
lished in 1824, but did not succeed in 
purifying the Spanish spoken in those 
countries. 

Cubi’s ‘Spanish Dictionary’’ com- 
pleted the series, and gave the young 
professor of the Spanish language at 
St. Mary’s a distinguished reputation. 

He remained in Baltimore until 
1829, when, in February, he embarked 
for Havana, where he devoted himself 
to the cause of education, in conjunc- 
tion with Juan Alivella y Sala, and 
others, and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing Buena Vista College, the first 
collegiate institution founded in Cuba, 
and afterwards styled San Fernando 
College. The publication of the 
Revista Cubano (Cuban Review) was 
one of the results of Professor Cubi’s 
removal to the Cuban metropolis, 
where he remained until 1832, in 
December of which year he visited 
New Orleans. 

The next three years were devoted 
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to a tour in Mexico, passing some 
months in Tampico, where he was in- 
strumental in founding another insti- 
tution, and became one of its officers. 

He left Tampico for New Orleans 
in December, 1835. 

Originally, Professor Cubi seems 
to have had a passion for meta- 
physics, and he was pretty well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the 
leading schools, the German among 
them, when in 1828, Combe’s well- 
known work on Phrenology fell into 
his hands, and was influential in sub- 
verting all his previous theories of 
psychology and converting him thor- 
oughly. His first course of lectures 
on what was then a new science, was 
delivered in New Orleans on his re- 
turn from Tampico; and from that 
date he applied himself assiduously to 
the works of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
the Fowlers, and other leaders in the 
new science. 

He now made the tour of the Unit- 
ed States as a lecturer, visiting col- 
leges and seminaries, and endeavoring 
to impress upon our educational lead- 
ers the importance of Phrenology in 
its bearings on their function. True 
to his instinct, he was soon in the 
field as a writer, and published in 
Spanish an ‘Introduction to Phren- 
ology’’ in October, 1836. 

In 1837 he was called to the pro- 
fessorship of modern languages in the 
University of Louisiana. The Pbren- 
‘ological Society of Louisiana was the 
direct result of his efforts, and for 
some years exercised a commanding 
influence in the Southwest. In 1840 
he represented his university at the 
Educational Congress held in Wash- 
ington, visited Harvard College, and 
again made the tour of the United 
States, making special studies for his 
science from prison and hospital tife. 

His devotion to the science cost 
him his professorship in 1842, and in 
June of that year he embarked for 
Spain, where he became the great 
pioneer of the new method in psych- 
ology. The science was, at that date, 
almost wholly unknown and unrepre- 
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sented in Spain, with the exception 
of the efforts of Davila and Alvear 
Herreras, of Seville, who had issued 
a few tracts. Professor Cubi com- 
menced his operations at Barcelona, 
and published there, in 1843, his 
**Manual of Phrenology,’’ which was 
afterward followed by his larger work 
on ‘‘Systematic Phrenology.’’ 

In 1844 he became interested in 
the marvels of mesmerism, of which 
Alfonso Teste was the representative 
pioneer in Spain, and in connection 
with which he became involved in a 
controversy with the religious author- 
ities, but extricated himself without 
serious difficulty. Four years later he 
established a periodical devoted to 
the dissemiaation of Phrenological 
doctrines, but having the form of an 
encyclopedia of the arts and sciences, 
published in numbers. In 1851 he 
visited London, and was present at 
the Peace Congress, then in session, 
and, being called to a connection with 
the Phrenological Museum in that 
city, removed to England. 

He made the tour of Europe as a 
phrenological lecturer in 1867, and 
died December 5, 1875, aged seventy- 
four years. His works embrace, in 
addition to those mentioned, a ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Philosophy,’’ a ‘*Treatise on 
#ésthetic Psychology, Idealogy, Log- 
ic, and Ethics,’’ ‘‘Elements of Phre- 
nology,’’ ‘‘Phrenology and Its Glor- 
ies,’’ a very elaborate work containing 
upward of 1,160 pages, a treatise on 
the ‘Relations of Phrenology to So- 
cial Science,’’ and various disserta- 
tions on philological questions. 

The work, ‘‘La Phrenologia y sus 
Glorias,’’ gave Don Cubi a _ wide 
reputation. It received the appro- 
bation of ecclesiastical authority in 
Barcelona, a matter to be commented 
upon with surprise when the jealousy 
of the Roman Catholic church, in 
Spain, with reference to progress in 
mental science, is considered. 

We are indebted for most of the 
above biographical particulars to a 
pamphlet from Don Miguel Arano, of 
Barcelona, who was also a well-known 
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Spanish educator. While Cubi was 
Professor of Modern Languages in 
the College of Louisiana he delivered 
a lecture before theWoodville Lyceum 
Association. Though it treated chiefly 
of the elementary principles of the 
science, yet they were ably and 
lucidly discussed under the following 
heads: First, that the mind acts through 
the brain; secondly, that the mind 
employs variously different portions of 
the brain; and thirdly, that srze of 
brain ts a chief element of mental power. 

After disposing of these propo- 
sitions, Professor Soler discourses in 
a general manner on the /Aree natures 
of man, moral, intellectual, and animat/; 
that there were certain innate facul- 
ties or powers pertaining to each, and 
possessing certain fixed and definite 
relations to external objects; that 
these faculties were all primarily good 
in their nature, though liable to per- 
version; that man was, by his crea- 
tion, a free moral agent, and could 
direct and control these powers at his 
will; that his highest happiness, and 
the perfection of his being, required 
that all those faculties should be ex- 
ercised in perfect harmony, and grati- 
fied by their appropriate objects, and 
that such a course is no less in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the nature 
of man than with the requirements of 
God. 

After Professor Cubi’s return to 
Europe he wrote several letters to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, giving a 
review of the science as he found it 
in France and other countries. 

We give below a few extracts from 
these letters, written in 1842: 

‘““On landing in, and _ traveling 
through Normandy, I was struck by 
the peculiar shape of head which the 
inhabitants generally possessed. It 
was so different from the head which 
a phrenologist would give to a 
Frenchman after the idea he would 
have formed, in books, from his char- 
acter, that I could scarcely repress 
a burst of astonishment and surprise 
at it. Could you suppose that the 
distinguishing traits of the formation 








of the Norman-French heads are— 
length, large development of firmness, 
acquisitiveness and_ secretiveness, 
with decidedly very moderate benev- 
olence, and comparatively moderate 
perceptive faculties. On studying, 
however, the character of the people 
of this portion of the French empire, 
by the manifested results, that is, by 
what is known from their conduct, 
and by what I saw from their general 
condition, I was not surprised to have 
found such heads. On the contrary, 
all my astonishment turned into ad- 
miration for Phrenology; as the Nor- 
man-French head corresponds per- 
fectly with what is known of the Nor- 
man-French character. 

“This discovery made me think 
deeply on what I had frequently 
reflected before, namely, that we 
wanted yet a history of the races (to 
speak more properly, the Aeads) which 
are, and have for centuries been 
forming the character of the great 
European nations. I see now, clearly, 
that phrenology alone is equal to the 
task. The calmness, firmness, savoir 
faire, activity, intelligence, gener- 
osity and high-mindedness which we 
admire in a great portion of the Eng- 
lish people, are the union in one head 
of elements which belonged formerly, 
each one of them, as an individual 
trait, to the old Briton, to the 
Scotch, to the Irish, to the Anglo- 
Saxonand tothe Norman. This fu- 
sion of qualities, this reunion of 
organs, seems to be a law of nature, 
and the means, as well as a necessar- 
ily absolute condition of improve- 
next, * * * 

““We need, very much, in phre- 
nology, a work which would give us 
the dimensions of the heads as well 
as the quality of the temperaments of 
the civilized wor'd. We need phreno- 
logical statistics. This would be the 


only knowledge by which we could 
arrive at anything like an approxi- 
mate idea of the real difference of 
character and mental power, between 
the nations of Europe and America. 
To this end it would be necessary to 
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have the measurements of a large 
quantity of heads of several classes 
of the society of the various different 
districts of a country. A work like 
this would not only constitute a living 
history of the races of which I have 
spoken, but give us data by which we 
could positively predicate the best 
manner of obeying the irresistible law 
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may say what they please, but my ex- 
perience has taught me after having 
studied a country, that in all nations, 
at least in America, Germany, France, 
Italy, England, and Spain, the people 
appreciate a science in proportion 
only as it is productive or unproduc- 
tive, as it can satisfy more or less 
organs. Let phrenologists, if they 
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DON MARIANO CUBI I. 


of fusion, and deriving the greatest 
possible advantage from it, for the 
improvement of the human race. 

**Phrenology, as well as any other 
science, can only become universally 
popular when its applications affect 
man universally. Let the word phre- 
nology never be used unless it be con- 
nected also with the idea that it is 
the only means by which happy 
friendships, happy marriages, perfect 
systems of education, advantageous 
social reforms, can be effected. They 


SOLER. 


wish to popularize phrenology, bear 
this in mind."’ 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL con- 
tained a phrenological sketch of D. 
Mariano Cubi I. Soler, soon after his 
death, from which we take the follow- 
ing extract: 

**The head and face of this gentle- 
man, as represented by the portrait, 
indicate most marked characteristics. 
Strength and activity appear to be 
combined in the temperament. The 
strong features evince power of 
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endurance and mandatory force. Be- 
ing well convinced of the truth of his 
own positions, such a man would be 
steadfast, brave, and even aggres- 
sive. 

**Don Cubi’s characteristics were 
those which belong to the pioneer and 
martyr. He had a great deal of the 
motive or enduring temperament, 
which gave him positiveness and 
hearty earnestness in that which he 
attempted to do. His thoughts were 
brave, positive and imperative. He 
had also a full share of the mental 
temperament, which gave lim a 
thoughtful tendency and decided 
intellectual activity. 

**His perceptive organs were large 
enough to make him sharp in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and in prac- 
tical criticism. His reflective intel- 
lect was amply developed, the upper 
part of the forehead being well-round- 
ed, and elevated and the length of 
the head from the opening of the ear 
forward being ample. He had strong 
benevolence, which made him sym- 
pathetic, inclined to render assistance 
and make people better and happier. 
He would devise ways and means for 
the aid and comfort of those who 
were in need. He appreciated char- 
acter and motive, and was a quick 
and accurate judge of disposition and 
talent. 

**He had strong faith in the spirit- 
ual, and though intellectually analyti- 
cal and inclined to be critical, he had 
a spirit of liberality in reference to 
new ideas, and also in respect to re- 
ligious subjects. He had reverence 
for whatever is sacred, and rather 
large conscientiousness, which ren- 
dered him upright. His firmness and 
self-esteem qualified him to take a 
good rank and make for himself an 








independent position. Combativeness 
and destructiveness seem to have 
been large, hence there was a good 
deal of vim and severity about his 
disposition, when provoked to action. 
His language was large, qualifying 
him to express himself with freedom 
and fullness. He was emphatically a 
man of power, a thinker and a critic, 
sincere, truthful, sympathetic, and 
inclined to be serviceable to others. 
He had abundant ingenuity, and was 
adapted to mathematical and mechan- 
ical sciences, and also had an appre- 
ciation of property which enabled him 
to make good provision for himself, 
and to take good care of his financial 
interests. ”’ 

In 1838 Don Cubi used to be a fre- 
quent visitor to our office, and on one 
occasion spoke of a peculiarity of his 
mind, an ability to see things his 
physical eye had never rested upon, 
and as an instance said that when he 
first went to Barcelona he found it 
was a city with which he was perfect- 
ly familiar; he knew its streets and 
public buildings; nothing surprised 
him, yet he had never heard or read 
descriptions of the city. 

This shows a condition of mind 
giving a prevision which is uncom- 
mon. It shows the activity of his 
very large perceptive organs, as well 
as an intuitive mind which is above 
the comprehension of common mor- 
tals. 

His general appearance was com- 
manding and-uncommon. He had a 
very strong motive temperament, 
which gave him strength and activity 
in all his movements. He was a very 
remarkable man and left his impress 
upon the world. Phrenology owes 
him a debt of gratitude for his faith- 
fulness in its dissemination. 
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CHARACTER IN UNCONVENTIONAL PEOPLE. 


A PAIR OF ANARCHISTS, 


FrRoM PERSONAL EXAMINATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 


\ A 7 E trust that the readers of THE 

JouRNAL will not be alarmed 
at the introduction of the two some- 
what noted opponents of the existing 
order of society which we present 
herewith. We can vouch for their 
harmlessness in the shadows we print, 
however dangerous they may be in 
person and at short range. 

As it is only by carefully studying 
and comparing all the elements of 
human nature, both agreeable and 
disagreeable, that we can hope to 
acquire accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge, we propose here to make 
a little excursion into the realm of 
unconventional mentality. Our pur- 
pose is to show a relation between 
peculiar ideas of life and certain types 
of organization. Of course we shall 
enter on no discussion as to the 
merits of the views held by the two 
subjects we have chosen, although it 
is only justice to say that both these 
women, especially Marie Louise, 
repudiate the commonly accepted 
idea that they advocate violence as a 
means of reform. Emma Goldman 
who recently served a year in one 
of the New York prisons for alleged 
utterances inciting to riot, is no doubt 
the more aggressive of the two, and 
is probably a fair representative of 
the radical class of anarchists. Marie 
Louise, on the other hand, professes 
to be what she callsa ‘‘scientific ’”’ 
anarchist. She is undoubtedly a 
scholar, while Miss Goldman is an 
enthusiast. Having recently inter- 
viewed and examined these two 
women, we hope to be able to point 
out certain facts about them which 
will be of interest. 

Emma Goldman professes to be a 
Russian Jewess, although it is diffi- 
cult to see anything in her face or 
head which we are accustomed 
to associate with the Hebrews, 


She is. still a young woman, 
probably not over twenty-six 
or eight. She is only five feet in 


height but weighs about one hundred- 
and twenty-five pounds. She has 
rather fine, soft, light brown hair, 
and blue-gray eyes of which the ex- 
pression is very peculiar. Her head 
measures twenty-one and a_ half 
inches in basilar circumference, and 
the principal developments are above 
this line. The back head is rather 
long, showing friendship, domestic 
attachment and love of the opposite 
sex. There is considerable width 
just over the ears at destructiveness 
and appetite for food which the por- 
trait does not clearly show, as it is 
copied from a crayon drawing. But 
with the further exception of the 
upper forehead, which in this picture 
is not square enough at causality, the 
likeness is remarkably correct. This 
is especially true as to the expression 
of the eyes and mouth. The facial 
signs of destructiveness and alimen- 
tiveness are very pronounced in the 
form of the mouth, and it is chiefly in 
the mouth and eyes that we may detect 
the signs of quality and temperament 
which account for the woman's dis- 
position to attack the present social 
fabric. 

There is a very considerable devel- 
opment in the rear of the crown. 
Approbativeness and firmness are 
especially strong. Conscientiousness 
is difficult to define. There is a 
latent sense of justice, but every 
thing in the organization points toa 
lack of discipline, and there are evi- 
dences of what might be called a 
habit of wilfulness; an abandon to 
the dominant impulses. Inthat form 
of chin and mouth, with the large 
firmness in the brain, we have the 
phase of persistence that may be 
called tenacity, and which is often 
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referred to in popular parlance by a 
comparison with the bull-dog. It 
means a deep-seated, ineradicable in- 
stinct to hold to an opinion, a pur- 
pose, or a passion. It is a 
vehement clutch which is never re- 
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ent to contradict or not. It doesnot 
depend on moods. It is always pres- 
ent in its activity and stamps the 
character with an indelible dye. 

The incorrigibility of such a nature 
is also greatly augmented, as in the 


EMMA GOLDMAN, 


laxed, and it differs from obsti- 
macy or perseverance of the ordi- 
nary type in being independent of 
opposing forces or other external 
conditions. It nurses its joys or 
griefs whether anybody else is pres- 


present instance, by the almost utter 
lack of reverence and faith. Hope 
is also weak. This combination 
leaves the intellect without incentive 
to search for evidences of optimism, 
and as such a nature readily finds 
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itself at war with the conventionali- 
ties, ill adapted to compete in the 
struggle for existence with those 
more harmoniously constituted, a 
pessimistic view of life with a conse- 
quent desire to alter the existing con- 
ditions is the almost inevitable re- 
sult. Of course there are thousands 
of people who have many of these 
peculiarities of feeling, but who are 
endowed with very ordinary intellect, 
so that they make no outcry, no pro- 
test, and indeed have few opinions 
beyond the consciousness that they 
are uncomfortable. But Emma Gold- 
man, although obviously of a lineage 
far from aristocratic in tone, is en- 
dowed with a philosophical cast of 
mind which is very rare. Her upper 
forehead is beautifully developed and 
our portrait utterly fails to do her 
justice in this respect. 

The development of causality and 
comparison, stimulated by her pessi- 
mistic emotions, renders her a radical 
thinker upon social problems. In 
her conversation she manifests that 
familiarity with the vocabulary of 
philosophy which is ordinarily ex- 
pected only among cultivated pro- 
fessional men. However, her lower 
forehead is almost as defective as the 
upper portion is fine. The eyebrows 
are almost straight, and the space 
between them (the glabella) is de- 
pressed much more than appears in 
the engraving. This shows a want 
of observation, precision, accuracy 
and specification in her collection or 
application of data. In other words, 
she will reason profoundly but often 
upon insufficient evidence. After 
assuming certain premises she fol- 
lows the rule of the syllogism in the 
most consistent, logical manner, but 
she is in danger of starting with 
premises which are false. As may be 
seen by the flattened outer angle 
of the eyebrow, she has scarcely 
a trace of order; and the eyes are 
deep set, showing little fondness for 
words or fluency in speech. 

There are, doubtless, certain biases 
or tendencies in this woman which 


she owes to some marked peculiari- 
ties or habits of her ancestors. She 
says that her father wds a man of an 
almost tyrannical disposition, and 
that her mother was very weak willed. 
Thus there is quite a difference be- 
tween the indications in herhead and 
those in her hand as regards firmness. 
Her hand is quite small, very flexible, 
but with a very poorly developed 
thumb, the first or nailed phalanx 
being very short. It is in this first 
joint that cheirognomists locate will- 
power, while the second phalanx is, 
according to its length, a sign of 
logic. This imperfect first joint of 
the thumb is often found in people 
who are undeveloped or askew in 
some particular. This peculiarity in 
Miss Goldman shows how important 
it is to study the brain and not to rely 
upon any one isolated or remote sign. 


In the head of Marie Louise nearly 
all the developments seem to have 
been inherited from the father. She 
is a large woman, being five feet six 
inches in height and weighing 175 
pounds. She has dark brown hair and 
gray eyes, a combination which is 
very favorable to strength of charac- 
ter and logical judgment. Her hands 
and feet are large. She wears a No.8 
glove anda No. 7 shoe. Her hand is 
of the square type, which indicates 
practicality and a sense of utility. 
She has excellent health. All the 
nutritive functions are strong. Her 
head measures 214 inches in circum- 
ference by 13} from ear to ear over 
the top. 

In this head, also, there are many con- 
trasts of strength and weakness. The 
cerebellum is large, and she is natur- 
ally a strong lover; but it is easy to 
see that the distance from the top of 
the ear backward is short tothe region 
of attachment, either for a conjugal 
partner or for friends. It will also 
be observed that the opening of the 
eye is rather flat, which agrees with 
the form of the head as to attachment 
in love. Philoprogenitiveness _ is 
rather well developed and gives rise 
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to much tenderness of feeling for all 
weak or helpless creatures. There is 
not much continuity; that is to say, 
she is very restless and impatient as 
to her methods of working. She loves 
variety in almost everything, and in 


Rockwood, Photo. MARIE 


this respect she is like the majority of 
the French. Self-esteem is also very 
small. 

Combativeness and destructiveness 
are moderate. ‘The lack of aggress- 
iveness is also plainly shown in the 





concave bridge of the nose. Acquisi- 
tiveness and secretiveness must be 
marked at the bottom of the scale, 
and the same is true of the two facul- 
ties in the top of the head which pro- 
duce submissiveness, confidence and 


LOUISE. 


trust. In this sloping top head, which 
may be seen on the line of the part 
in the hair, accounts for much of the 
woman’s rebelliousness and irrever- 
ence toward the old ideas. The line 
from the ear to the top of the head 
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shows a good degree of conscien- 
tiousness. Firmness is a little less 
than it appears in the portrait. 
There are signs of honesty about the 
mouth and chin, but not the phase of 
firmness already pointed out in Miss 
Goldman. Benevolence is rather 
larger than it appears in the engrav- 
ing. Indeed sympathy and kindness 
are among her most active qualities. 
Imitation is moderate, and the posi- 
tion of the eye and lack of expression 
in that organ show indifference to 
language. Although she is some- 
thing of a linguist, her ability to ac- 
quire languages depends upon her 
mechanical faculties. Constructive- 
ness is remarkably developed. There 
is also a very great distance between 
the eyes and the eyebrows. Obser- 
vation and sense of form are thus very 
strong. The perceptives as a whole 
are exceptional, and the reflectives 
are about equally active. 

From comparison up to where 
the hair begins there is a slope over 
the sense vf human nature. She is 
not a good detective, and will often 
be imposed upon by designing peo- 
ple. She has really a very capacious 
and well-balanced forehead, well 
adapted for science, art, or philoso- 
phy. She could have accomplished 
a great deal in sculpture. As the 
photograph was taken purposely to 
show the profile the forehead was 
sacrificed to some extent. 

' Marie Louise is unquestionably a 
woman of vigorous intellect, although 
as a result of the angularities of her 
organization she uses her intelligence 
in a somewhat original and decidedly 
unconventional manner. Thinking 
that it would be interesting to have 
her tell the readers of the JouRNAL 
something of her life history, we in- 
vited her to write a sketch of her 
experiences. At first we were dis- 
posed to prune down a few sentences, 
but the article as she wrote it is so 
much more temperate and sensible 
than most people would expect from 
her, that we concluded to let it stand 
as it was. We publish it as an aid to 


the study of character as an expres- 
sion of organization, and we are cer- 
tain that a striking correspondence 
will be seen between what she says of 
herself and what is to be inferred 
from her head. 

The following is the story she has 
furnished: 


A SKETCH oF My LIFE. 
BY MARIE LOUISE, 


WAS born in the east of France, 
| on the chain of mountains called 
Yura, which divides French territory 
from that of Switzerland. To the 
best of my knowledge my ancestors 
were born and lived in that locality 
for several generations. Their mas- 
sive frames and peculiar features leave 
no doubt as to their connection with 
the atmospheric influence of the lofty 
Yura mountains whose bold and 
towering peaks dart forth to meet 
the clouds. 

Each province in France has its 
own idiosyncracies, but none have 
native characteristics more empha- 
sized than the inhabitants of Lorraine 
and Franche-Comté, whose territory 
stretches along the line dividing 
France from Germany on the north, 
and Switzerland on the south. These 
people, like the Germans, are noted 
for their physical sturdiness as well 
as their mental balance and depth; 
the former being enlivened and the 
latter clarified by the use of generous 
wines as an ordinary beverage. 

The central portion of the east of 
France has given birth to numerous 
men of large mental caliber, such as 
Dr. Louis Pasteur, Jules Grevy, Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, Victor Hugo, P. 
J. Proudhon, Chas. Fourrier, Victor 
Considérant, Etienne Cabet, J. J. 
Rousseau, Blaise Pascal, etc. The 
provinces in the south and center fur- 
nish brilliant orators, great warriors 
and ardent revolutionists of the type 
of Chas. Barbaroux, Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Léon Gambetta, while 
those of the west produce sailors, 
men of religious and conservative 
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tendencies, of whom Larochejaquelion 
and Chateaubriant are types. 

My ancestors and myself were born 
Roman Catholics, but when I was 
four years of age, my father, who had 
intense observing power and great 
depth of thought, met a man who 
had severed his connection with the 
Roman Catholic church because he 
found her dogmas at variance with 
the teachings of the Bible. He soon 
prevailed upon my father to read the 
unabridged Bible, and the result was 
another desertion from the fold of 
the church. There being no secular 
school in that part of the country, I 
was obliged to attend a Catholic one 
managed by nuns. From these and 
the parish priest I received very bad 
treatment, and but for the extreme 
kindness of the sister under whose 
direct tuition I was, I would not have 
been able to stand the ordeal. The 
memory of that woman is enshrined 
within my heart with all that is noble 
and lovely on earth. 

Thus, at an early age, I was a he- 
retic and called upon to battle with my 
surroundings and to batter on the 
angular corners of tradition and con- 
vention. My god-father, who was one 
of my father’s brothers and was 
childless, once called on us and said 
to me: 

**Marie, I have always contem- 
plated making you my heir, but I 
cannot do it unless you return to the 
Roman Catholic church.’’ 

**Money could not induce me to 


become a Roman Catholic,’’ I re- 
plied. 
‘‘Our forefathers were all Roman 


Catholics,’’ continued my god-father ; 
‘**it is our duty to tread in their 
steps.’’ (C’est notre devoir de mar- 
cher sur leurs traces.) 

‘*Had our forefathers been thieves, 
ought I to be one also?’’ I gravely 
questioned. 

I was then about eight years old. 
That I had already suffered and 
bravely borne my suffering was evi- 
denced in my speech. 

The first years of my infancy were 
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passed in the tumultuous agitation 
and repeated insurrections which 
shook France between the overthrow 
of King Louis Philippe in 1848 and 
the beginning of 1852, when Louis 
Napoleon strangled the second repub- 
lic and erected his imperial throne. 
My father was a republican; was so, 
I think, from the pressure of environ- 
ment, for his mind was more directed 
toward the study of the Bible and 
the worship of God than toward po- 
litical movements. I, though so 
young, was a republican by the force 
of my nature. When the people 
shouted, Vive la republigue!—every 
tissue of my body seemed to hear it 
and thrill. I was seven years old 
when a red flag, the emblem of the 
republican party called The Mountain 
(La Montagne), was placed in my 
hands to carry it a long way at the 
head of a column returning from a 
political banquet in a forest. I shall 
never forget the joy I felt when I 
grasped the pole of the flag and saw 
its crimson folds wave over my head. 

My father was one of the many 
thousands whom Louis Napoleon im- 
prisoned at the Coup a’ Etat on Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, and during the following 
month. He was arrested at night 
and when inthe morning I found him 
missing, I divined where he was. Had 
not I during several preceding nights 
heard the tramping of horses and the 
rattling of chains in the street? Go- 
ing to my window, I had seen gen- 
darmes on horseback leading, or 
rather dragging along, prisoners who 
were manacled and sometimes chained 
to the horses. ‘These prisoners had 
been arrested in the surrounding vil- 
lages, in the dead of the night, and 
were hauled to the prison of the town. 
I knew that my father’s turn had 
come. I went straight to the prison 
gate and asked to see him, but was 
referred to the military commander, 
for France was under martial law. 
That important individual received 
me brusquely and, with a look full 
of hatred, refused my request. My 
heart sank within me, for I adored 
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my father and could not reconcile 
myself to being parted from him. 
But to the look of hatred of Napo- 
leon’s officer, I replied with another 
just as intense and more weighty, for 
that man was in the decline of life, 
while I was in the dawning of it, and 
the insignificant little girl might be- 
come a significant woman. Do op- 
pressors realize what there is in 
trampling on the tender nature of a 
chiid? Napoleon went to Sedan in 
1870 surrounded by hundreds of 
thousands whose infantile eyes had 
gazed on the horrors of the Coup 
@’ Etat, and he never returned. 

After his release from prison, my 
father left our native province and 
went to settle in Paris. The suburb 
Saint Antoine, famous in the history 
of Paris for its intelligent laboring 
population and revolutionary charac- 
ter, was selected for our abode. On 
my arrival at the capital, that which, 
above all other things, impressed me 
most was the houses wrecked and 
pierced by the bullets of the soldiers 
on the days of the Coup a’ Etat. 

A few months later, my father fell 
dangerously ill and was taken to a 
Protestant hospitai connected with 
an Institution of Charities managed 
by sisters called Dvéaconesses. 1 was 
placed in the apprentice department 
of the same institution. Mechanical 
talents were soon discovered in me 
and, before the age of eleven, I was 
installed as head of the shirt work- 
rooms, where I instructed the girls 
(every one older than myself) in the 
art of producing a perfect shirt, all 
by hand work. Having served about a 
year in that capacity, I was remov- 
ed to the dressmaking department, 
where I was intrusted with taking 
measures, Cutting, fitting and superin- 
tending the sewing girls. My supe- 
riors, who were charmed with my me- 
chanical talents, were still more de- 
lighted to find me possessed of knowl- 
edge of the Bible and capable of 
making a good speech at prayer 
meetings. As was to be expected, 
they sought to retain me in the 
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establishment as postulant to the 
sisterhood. But there was too much 
about me that did not exactly tally 
with their teachings, and I candidly 
informed the director that I could 
not join the Order. This was another 
step in heresy, another protest against 
established powers. I did not fail to 
reap the fruit of my rebellion, and 
the words of praise previously be- 
stowed on me were transformed into 
burning censure. Through my ex- 
aggerated timidity and slowness to 
defend myself, slanderers always got 
the best of me. 

At the age of twelve I left the 
house of the Déaconesses and went 
home. A man born in_ Franche- 
Comté used to visit my father and 
have with him long and animated dis- 
cussions on the merit of the Bible. 
He was a university graduate and a 
Voltairian of the nineteenth century. 
With the advantage of his education, 
he overthrew my father at every turn, 
though he never conquered him. I 
sat hour after hour, silently listening 
and eagerly drinking every word of 
that man’s logic, and a few months 
of that experience made of me what 
is termed an infidel. One more step 
in heresy; nay, a leap! 

On Sundays, my father compelled 
me to read the Bible for hours con- 
secutively, but soon discovered my 
skepticism and assumed toward me 
an attitude akin to estrangement. At 
the age of eighteen I graduated. The 
minister of the church I attended de- 
sired me to take charge of the girls’ 
school of his parish. In an interview 
with him on this subject I inquired: 
‘Shall I be obliged to teach the 
Bible to my pupils?’’ To his affirma- 
tive answer I rejoined: ‘‘Then let us 
drop the subject; I cannot teach the 
Bible.’’ 

This latter step in heresy blighted 
all my future prospects. Aside from 
my infidelity, my father could not 
forgive me for having thrown away a 
lucrative position and alienated influ- 
ential friends. From that time on- 
ward, I was left at the mercy of the 

















storm, tossed here and there, some- 
times disabled, sometimes nearly shat- 
tered by angry, opposing winds. Un- 
der the plea that I was not capable 
of taking care of property, my father 
undertook to strip me of the property 
left me by my mother. Loving him 
dearly, and not. suspecting his de- 
signs, I was easily led to sign the 
documents annulling my rights of 
possession. When I discovered the 
truth and realized what little chance 
a woman has to get justice in the 
courts of France, and of what little 
consequence she was in all matters, I 
departed from Paris and settled in 
London, England. 

During my sojourn in that city, | 
joined several progressive societies, 
French and English; was a member 
of the General Council of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association, 
also of several sections of the Reform 
League under the presidency of Mr. 
Edmond Beales, in 1868. I readily 
learned how to write English, but 
during several years was unable to 
speak that tongue; this I attribute to 
my native timidity in the presence of 
strangers. A few months previous to 
the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war I came to America. In my spare 
time I studied physiology, economics, 
sociology, and was greatly interested 
in phrenology. From the study of 
the latter I concluded that man’s 
power of volition was severely limited 
by propensities, innate or developed, 
which are indicated by special forms 
of brain. This gave a swing to my 
former standard of social ethics. I 
had been taught that children must 
be severely chastised and transgress- 
ors of the law sternly punished. This 
could not be wholly reconciled with 
the idea of limitation in volition. I 
dropped the theories of severe chas- 
tisement and entered a line of thought 
more in keeping with the law of love 
in human relations. Owing probably 
to superficiality in my new mode of 
reasoning, I hailed the doctrines of 
equality and altruism as expounded 
by State Socialists and remained 
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several years under that fascinating 
delusion. 

Soon engaging in business, I gave 
to my work all my time and my ener- 
gies. In a harassing and ceaseless 
labor I passed several years, dead to 
all thought. save that of getting 
money to pay notes matured, and 
preserving the means for earning an 
honest and independent livelihood. 
But adversity cheated me of my 
hopes, and misfortunes fell upon me 
fast and swift. I was too good a me- 
chanic in my trade not to disturb the 
equanimity of my competitors; inde- 
pendent and self-willed, to suit the 
narrow views of the people around 
me. Conspiracies against my person 
and my belongings soon sprang up, 
and one night my store was_ burglar- 
ized of nearly all its valuable con- 
tents. This heavy disaster inevitably 
generated many others, and, within 
three years,I was reduced to poverty. 
Single-handed, how could I fight 
against my numerous assailants? My 
enemies chuckled and scoffed and 
jeered. Never had I suspected that 
so much of wickedness lodged in the 
human breast. 

I had now reached that point in 
misfortune when the victim curses 
society; when criminals are evolved. 
But in my case the cruel ordeal be- 
got opposite results. Though my rea 
son had received a severe shock, my 
mind refused to become distorted. I 
began to question whether those per- 
sons who had so injured me were 
conscious of the depth of their wicked- 
ness, and whether motives personal 
with them did not present their con- 
duct, to their own judgment, in a 
light very different from that in 
which it appeared to me—and the 
verdict of my own conscience was in 
their favor. I further’ questioned 
whether my own position and relation 
to them were not, in themselves, the 
provocator of their evil deeds—and 
I found another verdict against 
myself. 

The measure of evil, then, is de- 
pendent on the way we look at it, and 
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this confirms the axiom that we love 
a man in proportion to the good, and 
hate him in proportion to the harm, 
we do him. The conclusions which 
forced themselves upon me were that 
injustice, hatred and severity were 
fatal to the general welfare of society, 
while equity and benevolence con- 
trived to perfect man and cement so- 
cial relations. The injunction of 
Christ, ‘‘ Love one another; love your 
enemies,’’ presented itself in all its 
beauty and usefulness. Our enemies 
are lovable, for it is not the man that 
is bad; it is the conditions about him 
that force him to do evil. What 
the human creature needs is oppor- 
tunities to do good and freedom 


to develop his potential qualities. 

Of the philosophy I have just out- 
lined I am a zealous advocate. My 
writings on Economics, Sociology and 
History have placed my name on the 
roll of advanced thinkers and defend- 
ers of human liberty. My principles 
logically involve a supreme regard for 
life. Partly not to destroy life wan- 
tonly, partly not to inflict suffering, 
and partly for hygienic reasons, I am 
a vegetarian. Meat eating, I main- 
tain, familiarizes us with cruelty, 
blunts our sensibilities. excites and 
develops animalism. 

This is a synopsis of the general 
incidents of my life and their bearing 
upon my mental unfoldment. 


-eo- — 


SPURZHEIM AS ORGANIZER AND TEACHER. 
By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 


|* credit should be given to Dr. 

Gall for those discoveries that 
brought so much of light to civiliza- 
tion with regard to the functions of 
the brain—to Dr. Spurzheim, his great 
associate from 1802, should be award- 
ed the honor of arranging those dis- 
coveries into systematic form, and 
giving to the world such instruction 
with regard to their practical appli- 
cation that their great educational 
value was overwhelmingly demon- 
strated. Spurzheim was prompted to 
take early the apostolic scrip and staff 
and visit foreign lands for the purpose 
of announcing the principles he had 
learned in Vienna, and confirmed by 
extended personal investigations. His 
fitness for the work was preéminent 
—as his great success everywhere 
showed. He soon became convinced 
that it was necessary to have text 
books for the use of the increasing 
body of inquirers, and found the time, 
amid pressing demands, to prepare a 
considerable number—all of which 
may be read to-day with profit by 
those interested in mind building and 
character development. His treatises 
on the brain and its specialized func- 
tions, and on the action of the mental 


faculties, form a body of psychology 
that has neither been superseded as a 
system, nor surpassed in practical 
utility. In comparing the latest pub- 
lications in mental philosophy one 
conversant with the literature of 
Spurzheim notes a close approxima- 
tion of the former to the latter as 
concerns fundamental propositions; 
although the modern author may be 
delicate in acknowledging the similar- 
ity. 

One of the more important demon- 
strations of Gall and Spurzheim was 
that relating to the fibrous structure of 
the brain and spinal cord. The 
doctors were accustomed to show this 
in their lectures and point out the exist- 
ence of two orders of fihers—the ‘‘di- 
verging,’’ those passing upward from 
the central ganglia to the convolu- 
tions, and the ‘‘converging or unit- 
ing,’’ those of the commissural type. 
This discovery, for discovery it prop- 
erly was, Dr. John Gordon, recognized 
as a most eminent authority in his 
day, rated as an invention. 

In a criticism published in 1815— 
see the Ladinburgh Review, No. 49— 
Dr. Gordon severely condemns the 
phrenologists for exploiting ‘‘a com- 
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plete fiction from beginning to end’’ 
by the announcement and exhibition 
of their ‘‘grand system of the diverg- 
ing fibers of the brain.’’ This Scot- 
tish Professor of Anatomy was so sure 
of his position that he characterized 
their statements in this regard as ‘‘a 
willful misrepresentation * * * to 
affirm that in portions of the brain— 
either diverging or converging fibers 
can be shown by the method they 
have described. They have repre- 
sented such fibers, it is true, in vari- 
ous plates of the folio engravings; 
but we can confidently affirm that no 
such appearance as they have thought 
proper to represent between them is 
capable of being demonstrated in the 
human brain by the manipulations 
which our authors all along profess 
to practice.’’ Later, however, this 
same Review critic published a volume 
in which he calmly spoke of “* nerv- 
ous threads,’’ ‘‘nervous fibers as fine 
as hairs,’’ “‘nervous fibers travers- 
ing,’’ ‘innumerable fine fibers dverg- 
ing,’’ without a thought seemingly of 
his unjust aspersions of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and quite oblivious of any 
indebtedness to them for his enlight- 
enment on the important topic, the 
construction of the brain, that he is 
discussing. Eight years or more pre- 
viously to this time Cuvier had pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of his 
section in the French Institute that 
the German doctors had been the 
first to show the two sorts of fibers, 
so that Gordon was to be excused for 
his invidious course only on the 
ground of unfamiliarity with the 
progress of anatomical science on the 
Continent. 

To-day the fibrous structure of the 
brain is one of the fundamental fea- 
tures of its structure and function, a 
sine qua non of its coérdinate action 
and expression on both the motor 
and sensory sides. Without the fibers 
there could be no intellectual appre- 
hension of occurrences in the world 
surrounding us; no conveyance of 
impressions to the cerebral centers, 
and no responses to indicate a recog- 


nition by the individual of his relation 
to affairs immediately contiguous. To 
be sure the system has been much ex- 
tended and elaborated as to its ana- 
tomical and physiological involve- 
ment, but its essential nature and 
function have not changed. The fact 
remains,—its adaptation is but 
broader. 

Let us note for a moment what 
later investigation has brought to 
light. We know now that the nerve 
fibers have functions of their own, 
and that there are several orders of 
them, chief among which appear to 
be the motor and sensory fibers, the 
latter conveying impressions from 
without to the sensorium, and the 
latter serving as transmitters of en- 
ergy to the muscles, that they may 
perform the will of the man within. 
Gall and Spurzheim did not grasp the 
full significance of their discovery 
concerning the course of the fibers; 
their study and work had to do with 
the central organism of human intelli- 
gence and power, the brain; how its 
relation to the physical mechanism 
was ordered they had no time to con- 
sider. And they were content that 
others should reap the credit of dem- 
onstrating that relation. So Magen- 
die, Broca, Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Golgi and others have evolved their 


beautiful facts of nerve function in 
striking correspondence with the 
phrenological. The better under- 


standing of the relation and course of 
the fibers enables the surgeon to ana- 
lyze a case of paralysis or epilepsy or 
a disorder of sense or other disease 
having its origin in a lesion of the 
brain. One sided paralysis (hemi- 
plegia), for instance, is commonly 
due to pressure upon fiber-tracts in 
their course near the ganglia at the 
base of brain, and very rarely to dis- 
ease affecting the organic centers in 
the convolutions. Where the paraly- 
sis is limited to a single part (mono- 
plegia), a single group of muscles, 
then it is a cortical center that is af- 
fected most probably, or it may arise 
from some interference with a single 
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group or track of fibers. This nice 
differentiation would be quite impos- 
sible without our knowledge of the 
fibrous constitution of the nervous 
system. ‘The structure of the fibers 
themselves, their disposition and 
grouping, point inductively and syn- 
thetically to the localization of special 
functions in the brain, and intimate 
peculiarity of action in themselves. 

While there were those who were 
ready with tongue and pen to dispar- 
age Spurzheim both as a man and as 
a teacher, there were not wanting 
those of eminent authority who grate- 
fully characterized him as a benefac- 
tor of his race. It is pleasant to recall 
such names as Andral, Broussais, 
Moschati, David (the Sculptor), 
Pinel, Elliotson, Mackenzie, as en- 
rolled among these. Sir Astley 
Cooper and Mr. Abernethy were 
among the more distinguished Eng- 
lishmen who admitted the importance 
of his discoveries. The latter gave 
considerable space in his work on 
surgery to a consideration of the 
phrenological doctrines, remarking in 
one place: ‘“‘In short, I readily ac- 
knowledge my inability to offer any 
rational objection to Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s system of phrenology as 
affording a satisfactory explanation of 
the motives of human actions.”’ 

A later statement, ex-cathedra, as 
it were, since it appeared in editorial 
article of the London Medico-Chirur- 


gical Review for April, 1825, referred 


to Dr. Spurzheim thus: ‘*He follows 
nature step by step, founds every 
principle on the pure basis of obser- 
vation, and demonstrates what no 
physiologist in his senses can now 
doubt, that the manifestations of mind 
depend on the organization of matter 
and especially the organization of the 
brain and nervous system. To trace 
the connection between structure and 
function is the work of phrenology, 
and is practicable only by observation 
and experience,’’ etc. 

Of the man himself we have per- 
haps the best limning in_ those 
glimpses of esteem and admiration 
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that were given us by those distin- 
guished citizens of Boston, Mass., who 
publicly deplored the loss that had 
been sustained by society and human 
science in his summary taking off No- 
vember 10, 1832. One of them, Dr. 
Nahum Capen, in a_ biographical 
sketch, refers to an incident of deep 
significance in the following words: 
**About a week before his death two 
letters were received for him from 
Paris. When told of their arrival he 
seemed to be reanimated and at the 
same time profoundly affected. He 
grasped the letters with an expres- 
sion of ardent interest which we shall 
never forget, and pressing them to 
his lips, he lay down and wept. The 
language of his soul shook his noble 
frame, and with the simplicity of a 
child he silently expressed by his 
tears and deep heaving bosom that to 
a mighty mind God had united an 
affectionate heart.”’ 

The president of Harvard College 
at that time, Josiah Quincy, was 
named chairman of 1 meeting that 
was called immediately after the 
death of Spurzheim, for the purpose 
of adopting measures for the funeral, 
and to express the sentiment of the 
community. There were associated 
with Dr. Quincy, Nathaniel Bowditch, 
Joseph Story, Jonathan Barber, 
Charles Follen, George Bond, and 
other men whose reputation contrib- 
utes luster to the history of Boston 
and Massachusetts. Concurrent with 
the action of these gentlemen as rep- 
resenting the citizens of Boston were 
the proceedings of the Medical As- 
sociation of that city. At a special 
meeting a series of resolutions was 
adopted in the course of which it was 
stated that acquaintance with Dr. 
Spurzheim had ‘‘inspired high respect 
for his researches in anatomy and 
physiology, and a deep interest in his 
opinions on the moral and physical 
improvement of man,”’ and that ‘‘the 
decease of Dr. Spurzheim, and the 
termination of his labors (is viewed) 
as a Calamity to mankind, and in an 
especial manner to this country.’’ 

















THE RELATION OF IMBECILITY TO PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


By MARTHA LOUISE CLARK. 


— by side with colleges and uni- 

versities stand insane asylums 
and schools for the feeble-minded. 
Each year brings the request for add- 
ed accommodations for the waifs of 
humanity, the little ones born to the 
street and the gutter whose only 
birthright is misery, whose only heri- 
tage is shame. And keeping pace 
with and even outstripping the chari- 
table come the penal institutions— 
the jails and reform farms. 

That we give so liberally to our 
homes for defectives, that we strive 
so philanthropically to educate and 
reform our lowest classes, is forever 
to our credit. That we'are obliged, 
however, to give each year more and 
more, until the amount has come to 
be out of proportion to the increase 
in the population, is not so indicative 
of national progress. 

The question what to do to de- 
crease the defective and criminal 
classes is coming to be a serious one, 
which we shall be obliged to face at 
no very distant period. Restriction of 
immigration will not solve it, while 
we have already among us such an 
enormous population of criminals and 
paupers, imbeciles and insane. We 
may shut our gates to every Euro- 
pean immigrant who wishes to slip in, 
and still the undesirable eJement in 
our midst will grow, demanding our 
money for support and menacing our 
society. 

I wonder how many of us ever stop 
to think of the ninety thousand insane 
in the United States, of the seventy- 
five thousand imbeciles, of the count- 
less army of tramps and beggars, and 
the vast body of convicts? Or, if we 
do stop to think of them, do we ever 
associate the different classes with 
one another or seriously ask the ques- 
tion why are they here? Does it ever 
occur to us that their increase might, 
to acertain extent, be averted; that 


crime, imbecility and insanity are 
hereditary diseases of the mind, and 
that so long as we allow them to go 
on breeding their kind we can ex- 
pect nothing but constant additions 
to the burden which we must bear as 
a nation? 

That we can entirely eliminate bad 
blood from the race is, of course, not 
at all probable; but that we can 
greatly lessen the sum total of  vi- 
ciousness and brutality is both pos- 
sible and probable, and the impor- 
tance of so doing is something which 
those of us who work with human- 
ity’s castaways feel more earnestly 
every year of our lives. 

Of all the streams of evil which 
flow into the national blood no one is 
more productive of mischief than 
that of imbecility. The meaning of 
the word is rarely understood, even 
by intelligent people. To the general 
public it is synonymous with idiocy. 
A school for feeble-minded children is 
simply an idiot asylum, and a not in- 
frequent question asked of us by out- 
siders is, ‘“‘What do you do with 
those idiots?’’ In reality the gen- 
uinely idiotic child is the exception 
and not the rule. The large major- 
ity of those whom we train are simply 
what the name implies—feeble-mind- 
ed; children who can learn, but are 
slow, who are blunted morally and 
intellectually, but who show no spe- 
cific defect. 

Such children are found in every 
town and city in the United States. 
Totally unfitted to battle with the 
world, the legitimate offspring, in 
numerous instances, of the jail, the 
infirmary and the insane asylum, 
they grow up following in the parent- 
al footsteps, and leaving to their own 
progeny the same inheritance of vice, 
disease and laziness, always either 
actively evil agencies or passive bur- 
dens. And all this happens because 
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there are not adequate accommoda- 
tions provided in any State for caring 
for them: even those States which do 
support a few of them in childhood 
turn them out when they reach adult 
age, to rely for existence upon their 
own utter incapacity and the mercy 
of a world which has no place for the 
sufferers from hereditary evil. 

The perfectly healthy character in 
the midst of pernicious environments 
has often a fight for its life, and must 
depend upon its ability to judge 
rightly and execute well for its sur- 
vival. The tendency, too, of the 
healthy character is toward good. It 
has had morally healthy ancestry; at 
least, the balance has been on the 
side of morals. ‘The imbecile is the 
result of corrupt living, frequently of 
guilt, sometimes of a line of ancestry 
unbrightened for generations by a 
single responsible moral individual. 
In every case where a child has not 
been made imbecile through some 
prenatal shock, accident or sickness, 
somewhere in the family annals there 
has been opium eating, immoral liv- 
ing, drunkenness, insanity, imbecility 
or actual crime—perhaps all of these. 

The large majority of feeble-mind- 
ed children come from the lowest 
They are the result of grad- 
ual race degeneration, brought about 
by the causes mentioned. The sins 
of the fathers have been visited upon 
the children until the result has come 
in a wornout vitality, an enfeebled 
will, and a low intellectual and moral 
status. There is no material left out 
of which responsible human beings 
can be evolved. The soul, con- 
science and mind are alike diseased. 
There is no capacity for correct judg- 
ment. There may be ability to learn, 
slowly; there often 7s acute cunning, 
but the human being has become, to 
a certain extent, a brute. He may 
know what things, in his limited 
sphere in life, he ought and ought 
not to do, but if he can do wrong 
without being discovered his con- 
science does not trouble him. Kept 
where opportunity and incentive to 
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wrong-doing are lacking, he becomes 
fairly peaceable and docile; thrown 
out upon society, with neither the 
desire nor the capacity to earn a liv- 
ing honestly, he becomes either a 
human parasite or a beast of prey. 

Since my experience as a teacher 
of imbeciles began, perhaps twenty of 
my boys have gone out to work for 
themselves. Fitted by their educa- 
tion to do some work well, under 
patient direction, they are still, so 
far as I can learn, for the greater 
part of the time inmates of the infir- 
maries, working fora while, and then, 
as one of them told me, ‘‘resting.’”’ 
Of course an occasional child makes 
a moderate success of life, but only 
an occasional one. ‘The great major- 
ity are certain, sooner or later, to 
become public burdens, usually after 
they have married an equal or infe- 
rior in intellect, and bought into the 
world children who are a shade less 
desirable members of the community 
than the parents. 

Even though the  feeble-minded 
child has been rendered so through 
other than vicious causes, he is ex- 
cellent material out of which to make 
the criminal. He has no resisting 
force, and temptation subdues any 
weak disposition to do right which he 
may possess. If with no innate per- 
verse tendencies, he is still more than 
liable to fall. How much _ harder 
must it be for him, born with vicious 
inclinations, to overcome them. One 
poor little fellow whose soul was a 
constant battleground struck the 
keynote all unwittingly once when he 
said to me: “It’s easy for you to be 
good; your father was. But mine was 
bad, and drank and swore and gam- 
bled, and sometimes I feel as if I 
must do just as he did.”’ 

Another child, who will steal under 
my very eyes, and conceal it so 
deftly that it is almost impossible to 
prove it, is the son and grandson of 
men who have been county burdens 
all their lives, either in the jail or in- 
firmary. Yet in time the child will 
go out to the same career, landing 
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ultimately in the penitentiary. Two 
more of my boys are embryo murder- 
ers, utterly vicious, almost entirely 
destitute of any good trait; one has 
a certain pride in keeping pace with 
others, but once outside, where it will 
be utterly impossible for him to do 
so, his only saving grace will disap- 
pear and his innate viciousness assert 
itself. Some day he will cdémmit 
murder, as inevitably as the freed 
tiger will do so. Being a human 
beast of prey, the safety of society 
will demand his death, though he is 
no more responsible than is the dog 
who knows that it is wrong to bite 
but does it. 

It is absolutely imperative that 
dangerous elements be removed 
where they can do no harm; and 
since we are so unpardonably foolish 
as to turn loose upon society men 
and women who show from baby- 
hood the characteristics of the crimi- 
nal, a wrong becomes a necessity. 
Allowing the brute to run wild, in- 
stead of taming him, as we might 
have done, we can only appeal to his 
brute instincts, and must dispose of 
the results of our own inadequate 
legislation. A child who in early life 
betrays decided viciousness, and is 
even slightly below par intellectually, 
should be kept from society as we 
would keep poison from food. He 
is poison—poison to the blood of the 
nation; and sanitary laws are quite 
as necessary for the blood as for the 
homes of the people. 

My boys show in almost every 
instance a natural cunning, an apti- 
tude for stealing and great dexterity 
in concealment. They can pick a lock 
as cleverly as a professional burglar, 
often with no other implement than a 
bent wire. Though I am able some- 
times to teach them temporary hon- 
esty, I can in no instance feel certain 
that it will endure under temptation, 
because of their weakness. Educa- 
tion helps them for the time -eing, 
but its benefits are practically an- 
nulled by the after life of strife and 
exposure into which they must go. 
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Belonging to the brighter class, 
most of them are moral more than 
mental imbeciles, and the moral imbe- 
cile is as incapable of being thorough- 
ly reformed as the mental imbecile 
is of learning Greek. Thirty-four per 
cent. of the imbecile children are the 
result of the intemperance of parents, 
and with their own inherent weak- 
ness and inclinations are sure to be- 
come drunkards themselves. I have 
wondered sometimes if the morphine 
or opium habit in parents was not 
often the cause of the cunning, mis- 
chievous, dishonest children * with 
whom we are constantly coming in 
contact. In general characteristics 
they greatly resemble many of the 
Chinese opium eaters. 

Imbeciles belong usually to one of 
four classes—the harmless, passive 
sort, who have no energy, no strong 
desires of any kind, who are simply 
congenital paupers; the brutal, stub- 
born, evil-minded, dull ones, gov- 
erned almost entirely by passion; a 
brighter class who are cunning and 
dishonest, addicted to petty thieving 
and little sneaking villainies, seldom 
guilty of great crimes; and _ the 
fourth and smallest division, a class 
who have some good inclinations, and 
can with help and sympathy do fairly 
well in the struggle for existence. 

Working with feeble-minded chil- 
dren, one falls naturally into the 
habit of studying faces for traces of 
imbecility. Tramps in thousands of 
cases betray the characteristic feat- 
ures and expressions of the imbecile. 
There are hundreds of faces in the 
penitentiaries which are but the ful- 
fillment of the promise of those in 
our schoolrooms. With rare excep- 
tions the imbecile boy goes out into 
the world, ultimately to become a 
pauper or criminal, the girl to be the 
natural prey of those human hyenas 
who lie in wait for everything that is 
weak and unprotected. She is the 
victim of the law which should cry 
shame unto itself that it fails to de- 
fend her, poor drifting wreck upon 
the great sea of life. 
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Because we cannot entirely abate 
the evil of moral and mental imbecil- 
ity is no reason why we should not 
do what we can. In this institution 
alone are four hundred children, who 
will in time probably go out to enter 
into the battle for bread. Though 
they form but a small per cent. of the 
total number of imbeciles in the 
State, yet if they could be saved from 
themselves, kept under kind protec- 
tion, developed by wholesome indus- 
try, and, above all, prevented from 
propagating their kind, fifty years 
from now would show a great saving 
to the State. As the laws stand, if 
the subsequent careers of these four 
hundred imbeciles and of their de- 
scendants could be traced, what a 
terrible chapter of misery, wretched- 
ness and crime it would be, what an 
awful comment on the inefficiency of 
government. 

There is a false sentiment widely 
prevalent among unthinking people, 
which demands that a person who has 
not actually committed crime, no 
matter what are his tendencies, who 
can earn a living, if he will, shall be 
given liberty. Many an imbecile can 
and does work intelligently under di- 
rection; but liberty means to him 
license—license to live by hook or by 
crook, a parasite upon society or a 
menace to it. Anarchy is born in 
him. Not being able to reason, he 
is the tool of every agitator, no mat- 
ter how unprincipled, who comes 
along. His sympathies are always 
on the wrong side, and if he is of the 
brutal class, he is more dangerous 
than the intelligent malefactor, for 
with him there is no stopping place. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, but the saving of others is the 
first law of God If we could only 
realize how utterly mistaken is a 








kindness which, in the guise of liber- 
ty, gives license to the jmbecile crim- 
inal to work out his own corrupt des- 
tiny, we should have taken a long 
step in the direction of the millen- 
nium. Paganism murdered its defect- 
ive children. Christianity should shel- 
ter them, save them—by regular, well- 
ordered lives under efficent supervi- 
sion—from themselves, and from 
bringing more of their kind into the 
world. We pray with the murderer 
after the murder is committed, but 
we might have gone back to first 
causes, and kept that murderer from 
coming into the world. We forget 
that, as he is his own greatest curse, 
the truest kindness to the imbecile, 
moral or mental, is to prevent 
him. 

Wise laws, which will cleanse the 
race from its stream of impure blood, 
will do quite as much toward convert- 
ing the world to the love of Christ 
as the sermon from the pulpit. Hand 
in hand with the church should go 
scientific investigation of the causes 
of crime and the means of its preven- 


tion. We are too much afraid of 
spending a little money now, forget- 
ting that a present outlay often 


means a future saving. 

The civilization of a hundred years 
from now, a broader, nobler, better 
civilization than ours, will have 
learned the lesson that prevention is 
better than cure; that to keep, where 
it is possible, the murderer from com- 
ing into existence is more in accord- 
ance with the law of Christ than to 
allow him, through the inefficiency 
of the law, to come into being, and 
after he has fulfilled his evil destiny, 
likewise through the inefficiency of 
the law, to smooth with gentle offices 
his pathway to the gallows.— Zhe 
Arena. 











HOW TO PREVENT DISHONESTY IN BANKS. 


‘* Constitution makers do all they can to 
support the weakness of human virtue 
when subjected to the temptations of power 
and place. But virtue cannot be dispensed 
with in this world. No system of ‘‘ checks 
and balances ” can be made so perfect but 
that much must be left, after all, to the 
honor of governing persons.” 


JAMES PARTON. 


LEADING New York paper has 
A recently offered a prize for 
the best system of preventing dishon- 
esty in banks, and as we feel satisfied 
that our plan would be the best, we 
beg to submit a few of our viewsupon 
this interesting and very practical 
subject, though without any idea of 
winning the prize. 

What the distinguished author above 
quoted so truthfully says of the neces- 
sity of integrity on the part of State 
officers is equally true of those who 
hold positions of trust in private cor- 
porations. Experience shows that 
it is practically useless to search 
for any purely mechanical or mathe- 
matical safeguards. However in- 
genious they may be, it will still be 
necessary to have an eye upon those 
who carry such schemes into effect. 
The surest and simplest way, there- 
fore, to prevent irregularities in a 
business house, is to employ only those 
whose sense of honor has been scien- 
tifically tested. Of course it would 
be neither possible nor necessary to 
have all positions occupied by persons 
of ahigh grade of honesty, but the 
principal posts should and could be 
thus supplied. Ifapremium could be 
put upon integrity, what a revolution 
would soon take place in our poor 
world! If it were fashionable to be 
sincere and truthful, how easy it would 
soon become for everybody to prac- 
tice candor and justice., The diffi- 
culty with the policy of dishonesty is 
that the more it is practiced the more it 
needs to be. When a mantells one lie 
he has to tell two more to conceal the 
first, and so on until he becomes en- 
gulfed in an ocean of iniquity. If 


we could only start the other idea the 
opposite effect would occur. Good- 
ness would multiply like compound 
interest and would establish such a 
condition of things as to render theft 
the most palpable folly. 

We can anticipate the objection 
that our ideas are not practical, and 
that it would not be possible to judge 
with certainty as to the moral 
character of candidates for responsi- 
ble positions. To this we reply that 
the certainty and accuracy of such 
estimates, if made by competent per- 
sons, would prove sufficiently practi- 
cal for all ordinary cases. Of course 
nothing human is infallible, but we 
are sure that the degree of accuracy 
which may be secured in estimating 
conscientiousness would astonish any 
one who has not looked into the sub- 
ject. 

If it is desired to select an indi- 
vidual for a position of trust who 
shall be absolutely unpurchasable, a 
number of definite rules should be 
observed: First, there should be a 
good development of the bony system. 
The fiber should be firm. There 
should be considerable harmony and 
symmetry in the whole organization. 
The most important condition of all 
should be the development of the rear 
top head. If the brain is finely de- 
veloped at the seat of Ahe love of 
justice, the next step should be to 
observe the relative development of 
the other parts of the brain. If the 
other regions are for the most part 
fully developed without exhibiting any 
abnormalities, then the minor indica- 
tions, such as symmetry of the ear, 
the form of the eyes, etc., should be 
carefully taken into account. If all 
the signs are favorable, we may be as 
certain as to the honesty of sucha 
person as we can be certain of any- 
thing. 

The fundamental basis of moral in- 
tegrity as we have to deal with it 
phrenologically is integrity of the 
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physical structure. Not that all de- 
partures from physical integrity imply 
obliquity of the moral sense, but 
there are certain kinds of defects 
which are very significant. For ex- 
ample, there is a world of significance 
in an indirect gaze of the eye. Mill- 
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all transactions when the side head 
is abnormally narrow. The fact is, 
that where the faculty of acquisitive- 
ness, for instance, is extremely feeble, 
the individual, although willing to be 
honest in money matters, is likely to 
go wrong from want of judgment. His 





CONSCIENTIOUSNESS LARGE, 


Observe the symmetrical arch of this 
skull at the top on each side of the center. 


ions of people, totally unacquainted 
with the principles of phrenology, 
have learned by observation and 
made it a rule to watch their cross- 
eyed neighbors in matters relating to 
truthand honor, but we must repeat 
here what we have frequently said 
before in these columns, that it will 
not suffice to rely exclusively upon any 
one isolated sign. The whole organ- 
ization must be balanced up; but ac- 
cording tothe number of indications 
we find to be favorable we may be 
satisfied as to the probity of the char- 
acter. 

Many _ superficial phrenologists 
make the mistake of concluding that 
a high top head in the region of con- 
scientiousness will insure honesty in 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS SMALL, 


Note the abrupt gable-like slope at the 
top of this skull on each side of the center. 


absolute want of interest in the world 
of commerce leads him into habits of 
thought which exclude all reference 
to financial questions, until it becomes 
as awkward for him to use his mind 
in such a direction as it would be for 
a man whose musical sense is embry- 
onic to converse intelligently with a 
company of musicians upon the sub- 
tleties of their art. Such a man, un- 
less well trained to business methods, 
is positively dangerous. He never 
learns to distinguish between meum 
et tuum. On the other hand, the 
excess of acquisitiveness, even when 
the sense of justice is large, may in- 
duce cravings which cannot be re- 
sisted, and which, from their abnor- 
mal, feverish character, lead to habits 
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of irregularity in business. In this 
case, the man steals and bitterly re- 
pents, but his repentance may unfor- 
tunately come too late for restitution. 


We should be glad to state here zz 


extenso all our specific rules for judg- 
ing honesty, such as those with refer- 
ence to complexion, color of hair and 





ACQUISITIVENESS LARGE, 


A millionaire German brewer, thrifty, 
industrious, energetic. Excellent business 
judgment. Note the width of the head. 


It should not be forgotten that 
professional thieves are exceedingly 
deficient in acquisitiveness, with 
scarcely one exception in a hundred. 
This certainly means a great deal. 
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A BANK SNEAK, 


Large acquisitiveness, so long as it is 
not abnormally inflamed in any way, 
stimulates the intellect to seek out 
the best means of obtaining money, 
and if all the other faculties are nor- 
mal, a recognition of the superiority 
of the honest policy naturally follows, 
together with the establishment of 
corresponding habits in life. That 
which should be chiefly sought for 
then is a certain harmonious propor- 
tion between all the different parts of 
the brain. 





ACQUISITIVENESS SMALL, 


A man of great intelligence and moral 
enthusiasm, but utterly indifferent to com- 
merce. Business judgment poor. Observe 
the narrowness of the head. 


eyes, form and texture of the hand, 
shapes of ears, mouths, noses, etc., 





A PICKPOCKET. 


etc.; but asit would carry us beyond 
the limits of our space, we must re- 





A GENERAL THIEF, 


serve further discussion until another 
time. THE EDITor, 
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SUCCESS. ‘ 


By Mrs. C. A. N. SMITH. 


N whatever one undertakes success 
is the mark of greatness—not 
that we can succeed in everything we 
undertake, or aspire to do, but we 
should be careful by constant study 
of ourselves, to learn what we are 
best fitted for, and knowing this, aim 
high, work honestly and diligently, 
cultivate our intellect, and apply our 
knowledge to some useful pursuit in 
life and never leave it. 

There is a saying that perhaps 
contains some truth: ‘‘Toss a man 
overboard and if he is worth saving 
he will save himself.”” No persons 
find themselves or their surroundings 
just as they would like; and when by 
working a little harder we accom- 
plish so much more than we ever 
thought ourselves capable of doing, 
we feel like asking pardon for ever 
having murmered. 


Often the clouds seem very dark; 
all former triumphs are forgotten, 
and the heart at times nearly sinks 
by the rude overthrow of some 
cherished hope that has cost us hard 
labor of brain and hands. But if we 
rouse ourselves by earnest action, 
concentrate our strength and work 
with a will, there is no obstacle so 
great, that it cannot be overcome or 
driven away. ‘‘ The gods help those 
who help themselves;” and as every 
little brook, rivulet and stream con- 
tributes to the vast ocean, $o every 
struggle, every difficulty that is sur- 
mounted makes up character that 
will day by day grow in strength, 
and before which clouds of mist and 
darkness and discouragement will 
vanish, and over all will set and 
dazzle radiantly the rainbow of suc- 
cess ! 


MY VALENTINE. 


By MARGARET E, WINCHESTER. 


I feel, dear heart, 
When thou art near, 
That somewhere in 
Some other sphere 
We two shall meet 
Again. 


Counting my glass, 
As time rolls by, 
I know its sands 
Run fast—they fly— 
But we shall meet 
Again. 


Thou know’st not now, 
But thou shalt know, 
How dear thou art! — 
If not below— 
Then when we meet 
Again. 


If true love dies, 
It lives again ! 
Nor groweth old. 
’Tis not in vain; 
We part—we'll meet 
Again. 


I came too soon— 
You came too late— 
We missed each other 
At the gate! 
But we shall meet 
Again. 


And then in bliss— 
Mayhap in song— 

Shall glide the live 
Long days along— 

In Heav’n we meet 
Again. 














































HE possibilities of mental cult- 
ure, in so far as self-control is 
concerned especially, are no better 
shown anywhere than upon the 
dramatic stage. The reference is a 
strong one for those who advocate 
the education and reform of the so- 
called vicious class, for many of the 
wearers of the buskin are marked for 
irregularities and caprices of conduct 
in private life. 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Pro- 
fessional League, recently held in 
New York, certain of the members 
made statements with reference to 
the conduct of actors and actresses 
while performing upon the stage, 
contrasting their manifestation of 
character at that time with their 
action off the stage. In reply to a 
question of this nature, ‘‘I have a 
friend who really has a great deal of 
genius, but she has such an unfortu- 
nate temper that she antagonizes all 
of her friends; now will she be able 
to succeed on the stage ?”’ an actress 
of some reputation said ‘‘ Yes,” and 
another added: ‘‘ There was a star 
in one company I was playing in who 
was simply divine. I could have 
fallen down and worshiped him on 
the stage. But I have seen him come 
off with the most violent curses, 
* * * simply because something 
about the orchestra didn’t suit him. 
You would never have suspected it 
whenseeing him play.”” Thestatement 
was made also that certain actresses 
were ‘‘perfect Madonnas on the 
“stage, and regular vixens in private 
life.” 

It may be said that in the dra- 
matic relation these actors are per- 
forming a part. True, but a part 
demanding the exercise of the higher 
faculties and graces of the human 
mind, and in their manifestation of 
power and virtue on the side of in- 
tellect, keenness and nobility these 


THE IDEAL OF THE STAGE THE REAL OF LIFE. 


men and women show their capability 
of repressing the selfish and vicious 
elements that may have been per- 
mitted to develop strongly in their 
mental natures. If for the pur- 
pose of representing a series of 
incidents simulating occurrences in 
real life these actors can make 
their better mental parts do full 
duty, and triumphantly show that 
nobleness of manhood and that sweet- 
ness of womanhood which romance 
and poetry were designed to picture, 
it is clear enough that the same spirit 
of determination, the same aspira- 
tion, carried into the everyday life, 
would render their conduct admir- 
able. 

It may be said again that on the 
stage we have the ideal of life—true 
in a sense this, but it is men and 
women who present this ideal, and 
with the stock of their human brains 
and human faculties. The exhibition 
of an hour might be made the practice 
of every day. The ideal of the 
dramatist’s conception is but a har- 
monious coaction of human faculties 
or powers that may be transferred to 
the street and the home and become 
the known property of the man’s or 
the woman’s character, a realized 
ideal, yet nothing more than what 
they should have and be. 

In view of such a demonstration 
of the higher capabilities of personal 
control in a class that is commonly 
regarded as peculiarly capricious and 
unstable in mental behavior, what 
should we expect of those who claim 
better advantages of natural organ- 
ization and general culture? Cer- 
tainly a course of life that would 
exemplify the noblest sentiments, and 
that in the manner of settled habit 
society rightfully expects this, and 
shame must attach to the class and 
its individuals that fail to meet the 
expectation. D. 
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‘* The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts witi well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 





A FOND FATHER AND HIS PETS. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


eee ‘affection is generally 

more strongly marked in the 
mother than in the father, or the type 
of character as evinced by parental 
affection is manifested differently by 
the father and the mother. 

Pope expresses this thought clearly 
in the following line, 


‘The mothers nurse it and the sires defend.” 

















FIG, 196.—GEN. BALLINGTON BOOTH 
AND DAUGHTER. 


Fig. 196.—We have here Gen- 
eral Ballington Booth of the Sal- 
vation Army with his little daughter 
and his pet son, who is already 
called the ‘‘General.’’ In_ build 
of face and expression the daugh- 
ter and the son resemble the father, 
as seen in the large forehead 
indicating intellectual vigor and 
organizing power, the large Mirthful- 
ness which is the basis of wit and gay- 
ety, the large Ideality which gives a 


sense of refinement, Imitation which 
is the basis of conformity and adapta- 
tion,and in Agreeableness which gives 
smoothness to the disposition and its 
manifestations. We notice too, inthe 
father, large Language, shown by the 
full and liquid eye; the children have 
inherited it. The little daughter nest- 
ling in the embrace of the father is 
the personification of innocence and 
happiness. Her face evidently says, 
**What is there in this wide world bet- 
ter than this?’’ We think the father 
resembles his mother and has a good 
many of the feminine qualities, and 
while as a father he is perhaps more 
proud of his darling boy, he is more 
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FIG, 197.—THE LITTLE ‘‘GEN’AL,”’ 


tender of and patient with the pre- 
cious girl. Still, paternal love is often 
very strong in the male, and has not 
only the manly vigor for protecting 
the offspring but the paternal tender- 
ness and delicate fondness which is 
equal to the maternal. 
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Fig. 197.—The little boy is pre- 
sented in three aspects. The artist 
evidently has awakened the atten- 
tion of the boy in the first sitting. 
He had presented something for 
him to look at that had aroused 
his interest so that the expres- 
sion of the face evinces awakened 
attention. If that facial expression 
were translated it would read, ‘What 
in the world is that? I have never 
seen anything like it before; it looks 
pretty, but it is so strange!’’ 














FIG. 198. —INTEREST HEIGHTENED. 


Fig. 198.—In the second picture 
the expression is heightened. The 
object that was presented to awaken 
and rivet his attention has been 
modified. If it was a toy-monkey 
or a queer doll it has been pre- 
sented in a more startling man- 
ner and the boy’s mouth is opened. 
He thinks it is funny and wishes 
he had it for his own. In the 
third picture the object of attention 
has been made grotesque. ‘*Too 
funny for anything!’’ The expression 
cf the first picture shows attention, 
the second one intensified interest 
with Mirthfulness, and the third one 
(Fig. 199) shows that he has made up 
his mind that it is very funny and he 
is going to enjoy it to the full. If 
such a face ever has a sober, hard, 
sour look we wish we had a picture of 
it to complete the series, or rather 
with which to commence the series, 
but the face of the father and also 
the face of the little girl would indi- 


cate that a sour expression of the boy 
would not be natural. 

That little fellow has great possi- 
bilities. He has a fine intellect and 
a very sensitive and susceptible tem- 
perament. He has a fertile imagina- 

















FIG, 199 —-FUN ALIVE, 


tion, energy of character, shrewdness, 
policy, prudence, ambition and 
strong affection. He does not need 
‘‘line upon line,’’ or training to 
awaken thought and instruct the un- 
derstanding. A hint of a truth is to 
him a flash-light, vivid and intense. 
He will turn every page in a book if 
it be illustrated, and gather an ab- 
stract of the contents before he set- 
tles down to a critical perusal, and he 
will need wise restraint and guidance 
to prevent overworking his precocious 
brain-power. He would manifest 
talent in classical literature, he would 
make a fine public speaker, would be 
fond of poetry and write it; he is fond 
of music, and very fond of mirth, and 
he can copy and imitate anything that 
he approves. The little girl will 
show a strong character, but there 
are indications of more gentle- 
ness and grace than of power and 
severity. 

Fig. 200.—We now notice a lovely 
little girl in three aspects and in three 
states of mind. The first is a sober, 
calm, quiet, normal face, unexcited. 
The mouth is closed, the features are 
placid, the eye is calm and thought- 
ful, and the head has the pose of at- 
tention and meditation, and it may be 
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called a face in the normal state. The 
head seems to be amply developed in 
front where the intellectual organs 
are located, and it is large in the top- 





FIG. 200,—QUIET, NORMAL FACE, 


head, the moral nature being amply 
developed. 

Fig. 201.—The second presentation, 
the side-view, changes the expression 
of the eye; “‘What is it?’’ seems to be 
the question. The lips are apart, 
showing intensity of thought and of 
feeling. In the first picture the sub- 
jective or meditative tendency is ex- 
hibited, and in the second the object- 
ive appears to have attracted her at- 
tention and awakened her thought. 
She looks critical and earnest as if 
she would devour the facts involved 
and know all about it. The reader 
will observe the length of the head 
from the ear to the crown. The head 
is not very broad, and measuring 
from the root of the nose to the re- 
gion of the crown the head is long or 
high. There is evidence also of a 
long back-head; behind the ears the 
region of the social affections seems 
to be decidedly strong. Benevolence 
is uncommonly large, the front por- 
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tion of the top-head is well rounded 
up, and such a child should not be 
pushed in study, should not be ex- 
ploited before company; she should 
be permitted to live a quiet, natural 
life and not be put forward in com- 
pany, allowed to hear marvelous 
stories or read startling or extrava- 
gant books, and should be fed hy- 
gienically so as to keep the nerves 
calm and cool and the digestion and 
the nutrition good. The old Roman 
proverb, ‘‘ Whom the gods love die 
young,’’ is more likely to be verified 
met gp cow gecns like this than in the 
rude, robust sort, and what a con- 
trast between this girl and the first 
boy in the January number! He was 
ruddy, tough, earnest, brave and ag- 
gressive and able to endure the “‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’’ successfully, 





FIG, 


201.—CURIOSITY, 


while this delicate plant needs to be 
housed and sheltered like an exotic 
plant and guarded against the inclem- 
encies of weather and other condi- 
tions that tax endurance. 

Fig. 202. In the third presenta- 
tion of her she looks human and less 
angelic, as if she might have some 














hearty interest in and relish for the 
things of time and sense. She smiles, 
and if we had another picture where 
she is laughing outright like the little 
**General’’ it would complete that 





FIG, 292.—-AMIA BLE MIRTH, 


series, but she will do more of smil- 
ing than of boisterous laughing in this 
world. A very gracious lady friend 
of mine, who thought that possibly 
laughter was wicked sometimes would 
say, “‘I was almost tempted to smile.”’ 
We would like to see this little girl 
tempted to ripened, explosive mirth. 
This girl’s temperament is of the 
mental type, which is the basis of 
susceptibility and taste, but not so 
much of that kind of earnest, snappy 
force which siezes truth on the fly 
and makes herself the master spirit 
in the group. She is more like the 
mild rays of a summer sunset than 
like the glory of midday; is adapted 
to grace life rather than to rule it, to 
lead rather than to coerce. 

Fig. 203. Here we have an old 
youngster, Ernest Henry Schelling, 
the musical prodigy, only four and a 
half years old when this picture was 
taken. This presents a very ripened 
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and substantial face. We met him at 
this age and made a careful personal 
examination. The fiber of his consti- 
tution was remarkably firm and solid, 
his complexion was dark and _ his 
physical development very dense. 
His earnest exercise in playing the 
piano had hardened his arms and 
given him a manly manifestation of 
the body. He had a wonderful mem- 
ory of facts, of thoughts and things, 
and was a critic of human character. 
The portrait shows wonderful Ideality 
and Sublimity, large Constructiveness 
and a large development of the 
organs of Tune and Time. The train- 
ing and public exposition of an infant 
like him would be likely to spoil 
many constitutions, but where the 
temperament is as firm and solid as 
this and the nutrition perfect, there is 
endurance to bear excitement and 
public applause without being so 
much carried away and injuriously 
affected by the nervous excitability 
as would be the case in a softer and 
more pliable temperament. When 
he was before the public in Philadel- 
phia and New York at the time this 
picture was taken, he was attracting 
great attention in musical circles, 
and it was wonderful to see sucha 
baby on the piano stool, with his feet 
ten inches from the floor and evoking 
from the great instrument its magnifi- 
cent harmonies, and yet, as soon as 
he was through with his work, he 
would go around the room, toying 
with the things, just as any little 
child of his age would, and they had 
to call his attention and bring him 
back to his work, and when he was at 
that he was a man and masterful. 
Fig. 204. We now introduce an- 
other boy whose father and grand- 
father we happen to know. The ap- 
paratus which is shown in the picture, 
the tricycle, the base-ball, and the at- 
titude of the boy as he sits for his pic- 
ture with his panting steed at rest, is 
about as boyish a picture as can be 
found, and yet there is a world of 
manliness and sincerity about it. See 
those sturdy legs as if nutrition were 
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abundant and went willingly to the 
extremities. Look at the broad head 
and face; courage, executiveness and 
power to conquer are shown in every 
outline. What a fine development of 
intellect and what a broad, massive 
forehead! He can master books as 
well as the tricycle and base-ball. 
He appreciates fun and his large 
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Destructiveness and Combativeness 
are large, and when he plays he plays 
to win and to conquer., He has Cau- 
tion and Secretiveness enough to 
guide his force and earnestness and 
keep him on the safe track, and that 
same force and earnestness will give 
him speed. He is capable of scholar- 
ship, of mechanical ingenuity and 





FIG, 


Mirthfulness gives him fullness of that 
joyous feeling, but like other healthy 
boys he looks as if he was in dead 
earnest about his amusement. His 


203.—ERNEST HENRY SCHELLING, MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


artistic taste. He has the love of 
property and capacity for winning it. 
He has Secretiveness enough to con- 
ceal his purposes or modify his man- 








ners so as to secure success without 
divulging all his plans. His face has 
the appearance expressed by the 
words ‘“‘I am here, it is I, whatever 
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ment, mental and physical, to earn 
and to secure success, triumph, 
honor and achievement in any field 
of effort which may be presented. 








FIG, 204.—G. R.—HEALTH, COURAGE, ENTERPRISE, MANLINESS 


is wanted I am ready for it,’’ wheth- 
er it be a lesson, a race, a frolic or 
a fight. This boy has the tempera- 
ment and the constitutional develop- 


Like a good locomotive, he only 
needs a sound track and a proper 
destination. He can make the steam 
and use it! 
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REPROVING CHILDREN BEFORE do with his bad behavior. She did 
COMPANY. not intend that they should. As she 


ROBABLY most parents, even 
very kindly ones, would be a 
little startled at the assertion that a 
child ought never to be reproved in 
the presence of others. This is so 
constant an occurrence that nobody 
thinks of noticing it; nobody thinks 
of considering whether it be right 
and best or not. But it is a great 
rudeness to achild. Iam entirely 
sure that it ought never to be done. 
Mortification is a condition as un- 
wholesome as it is uncomfortable. 
When the wound is inflicted by the 
hand of a parent, it is all the more 
certain to rankle and do harm. Let 
a child see that the mother is so 
anxious that he should have the ap- 
probation and good will of her friends 
that she will not call their attention 
to his faults; and that, while she 
never under any circumstances allows 
herself to forget to tell him afterward 
alone, if he has behaved improperly, 
she will spare him the additional 
pain and mortification of public re- 
proof; and, while the child will lay 
these secret reproofs to heart, he 
will still be happy. 

I know a mother who had the in- 
sight to see this, and the patience to 
make it a rule; for it takes far more 
patience, far more time, than the 
common method. 

Once I saw her little boy behave 
so boisterously and rudely at the 
dinner table, in the presence of 
guests, that I said to myself: ‘‘ Surely, 
this time she will have to break her 
rule and reprove him publicly.” I 
saw several telegraphic signals of re- 
buke, entreaty, and warning flash 
from her gentle eyes to his; but 
nothing did any good. Nature was 
too much for him; he could not at 
that time force himself to be quiet. 
Presently she said, in a perfectly 
easy and natural _ tone: a 
Charley, come here a minute! I want 
to tell you something,” No one at 
the table supposed it had anything to 





whispered to him, I alone saw his 
cheek flush, and that he looked 
quickly and imploringly into her face; 
I alone saw that tears were almost in 
her eyes. But she shook her head, 
and he went back to his seat with a 
manful but very red little face. In 
a few moments he laid down his knife 
and fork, and said: ‘‘Mamma, will 
you please to excuse me?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, my dear,” said she. Nobody 
but me understood it, or observed 
that the little fellow had to run very 
fast to get out of the room without 
crying. Afterward she told me that 
she never sent a child away from the 
table in any other way.—Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 


e+ 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Beginning with the March number 
of THE JouRNAL we make the follow- 
ing special offer. If subscribers will 
send photographs (properly taken) of 
their child or children we will, so far 
as space permits in this department, 
delineate without charge the salient 
characteristics and give such sugges- 
tions as may seem-suitable. We can- 
not, of course, promise that every 
one sent shall appear in THE Jour- 
NAL, as our space is limited, and in 
order to make the photographs suit- 
able for use the following directions 
must be carefully complied with: 

1st. The name and address of the 
subscriber must accompany the pho- 
tographs. Persons not now sub- 
scribers can avail themselves of this 
privilege only by inclosing $1.50 for 
a year’s subscription. 

2d. Two photographs must be sent 
in each case—one profile and one 
front view, The hair must be 
smoothed so as clearly to show the 
contour of the head. 

3d. Each photograph must be 
plainly marked on the back with the 
age of the child and also name or 
initials for identification. 

Address ‘‘ Editor of C. C. Dept.” 




















UCH is written on this subject. 

It is necessarily of deep inter- 

est to people, yet, in view of the way 

in which the masses live, it would 

appear to the reflecting observer that 

most people do not care to live either 

well or long. Commenting upon the 

subject, the British Medical Journal 

furnishes some interesting illustra- 
tions: , 

M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, the 
famous French scholar and politician, 
who recently entered on his ninetieth 
year full of physical and intellectual 
vigor, has been telling the inevitable 
interviewer how it is his days have 
been so long in the land. It is, we 
are told, the effect of strict adherence 
to the old precept, ‘‘early to bed and 
early to rise,’’ with steady work dur- 
ing waking hours. Every grand old 
man seems to have a secret of his 
own. Mr. Gladstone, we _ believe, 
attributes his longevity to his habit 
of taking a daily walk in all weathers 
and to his giving thirty-two bites to 
every morsel of food. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes pinned his faith on equa- 
bility of temperature. The late Ma- 
jor Knox Holmes swore by the tri- 
cycle, which, in the end, was the 
cause of his death. Dr. P. H. Van 
der Weyde, an American octogena- 


rian, not long ago offered himself ‘‘as 


an example of the benign influence of 
the study and practice of music.’’ 
Some aged persons give the credit 
of their long lives to abstinence from 
tobacco, alcohol, meat, or what not; 
others to their indulgence in all these 
things. One old lady, of whom we 
read not long ago as having reached 
the age 120 or thereabout, maintained 





HOW TO ATTAIN LONGEVITY. 





that single blessedness is the real 
elixir vite, and she ascribed the death 
of a brother at the tender age of 
ninety to the fact that he had .com- 
mitted matrimony in early life. M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps believed in 
horse riding. Mr. James Payn com- 
plains that in his boyhood he ‘“‘got 
a little bored with too much horse.’’ 
The Grand Francais seems to think 
that one can hardly have ‘‘too much 
horse.’’ In a letter recently published 
M. De Lesseps delivered himself on 
the subject as follows: ‘‘l shall al- 
ways be deeply grateful to Larine, 
my riding master, who from my ear- 
liest years made me share his keen 
passion for horses, and I am still con- 
vinced that daily horse exercise has 
in a large measure been the means of 
enabling me to reach my eighty- 
fourth year in perfect health.’’ Car- 
lyle was also a great rider almost to 
the end of his long life, and he not 
only rode, but, we believe, groomed 
his horse himself. On the whole, it 
must be concluded that the real 
secret of longevity is a sound consti- 
tution prudently husbanded. The 
only general rules that can be laid 
down are those set forth by Adam in 
**As You Like It’’: 


‘* Though I look old, yet I am strong and 
lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hotand rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is asa lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 


That is the whole secret of long life. 
Shakespeare knew it as well as any 
one, yet he died at fifty-two. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PREDISPOSITION 
E VERY one is born to a certain 

manner or type of constitu- 
tion. We speak of a man’s tempera- 
ment, that peculiar association of the 
physiological elements that gives him 
his peculiar physical make-up. This 
temperament is treated of in differ- 
ent ways by authors in medicine. A 
recent text-book of medical treat- 
ment discusses five types of constitu- 
tion that should be taken into con- 
sideration by the physician who 
would advise intelligently. 

First is the gouty constitution or 
**diathesis.’’ persons who 
have it are, as a rule, hearty and jov- 
ial; they often pass through life with- 
out an ailment; they are broad and 
strong, eat and sleep well, and rarely 
need a doctor. Curiously enough an 
acute illness often carries them off, 
when a weaker person will recover 
unscathed. The great danger they 
must guard against is the accumula- 
tion of unused food. Their hearty 
appetite throws too great a strain 
upon the excreting organs. It is 
good, therefore, for them to take a 
leaf out of the poor man’s book and 
live sparingly, with an occasional fast 
from nitrogenous foods, to avoid 
stimulants, and take as much exer- 
cise as possible. If this course be 
systematically and judiciously fol- 
lowed they will most probably carry 
youth into extreme age. 

‘ Secondly, comes the zerzous group; 
in person these are small-boned, lithe 
and active, indefatigable at work or 
play, and throw so much energy into 
their occupations as to exhaust their 
strength. If they neglect to take a 
proper measure of rest, they render 
themselves liable to all sorts of nerv- 
ous disorders, beginning with insom- 
nia and ending with insanity. Sleep 
is their best medicine. 

Third on the list is the s¢rwmous. 
Sometimes they have pretty small 
faces, often large hands and feet, and 
are wanting in vitality. Injuries with 
them heal slowly, and the power of 
digesting{and assimilating fatty food 


Those 
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is deficient. Every effort should be 
made with such persons to husband 
their strength, and, if’ possible, to 
keep them well, as a slight ailment in 
another is to them serious. 

The fourth, termed the dr/ious dia- 
thesis, is not quite so much a distinct 
type as the three above named. It is 
often seen and calls for special treat- 
ment of the liver. People of this tem- 
perament are often of a dark complex- 
ion, and the skin opaque. There is a 
great amount of waste in their organ- 
ization, no matter what the quantity 
of food taken; and as they get more 
nourishment out of a large supply, 
the rational treatment is to live fairly 
well and attend to the intestinal func- 
tion carefully. Allied with the gouty 
diathesis it produces large, energetic 
persons; with the nervous, small, dark, 
active beings, and with the strumous 
it may show an affinity for tuberculo- 
sis. 

Lastly, we have the lymphatic dia- 
thesis. They who are thus classified 
are the exact opposite of the nervous. 
In appearance they are large, slow 
and listless, but are true and stead- 
fast in disposition. They are liable 
to hemorrhages of a watery charac- 
ter, and are especially sensitive to 
depressants, so much so that they 
need to live in a bracing climate and 
use highly nutritious food. Their first 
consideration should be to live in 
pure, bracing air, as without it noth- 
ing will do them much good when de- 
bilitated. 

Side by side with the way in which 
our bodies are building themselves in 
accordance with the inherited tend- 
ency of each, runs another influence 
acquired by habit, termed cachexia, 
and which displays itself in the same 
types as mentioned. This introduces 
another difficulty in the successful 
treatment of disease, for three fac- 
tors must, be effectually met if a per- 
fect cure is to be the result. First, 
the complaint itself; second, the in- 
herited diathesis; third, the acquired 
cachexia. 

Thus a patient may have a bilious 
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diathesis; by low feeding and bad air 
he may acquire a strumous cachexia, 
and then a slight chill may result in 
*‘galloping’’ consumption, from which 
no skill can save him. It is, this that 
makes a knowledge of our constitu- 
tion so valuable. Such a patient as 
above might have avoided the stru- 
mous cachexia by a liberal diet, com- 
bined with plenty of exercise in the 
open air, and an avoidance of bilious 
attacks by the judicious use of easily 
digested food, accompanied by fruits. 


_ rer —— 
SENSIBLE TREATMENT OF THE 
SICK. 


HE sick—those whose sickness 
and loss of appetite are insti- 
tuted to stop them in their mad career 
of dissipation and abuse of every 
power of their nature, that rest may 
be obtained—are sometimes in cir- 
cumstances in which the vitality is 
so low that there is not sufficient re- 
maining power to digest ordinary 
food and the attempt to do so may 
exhaust as much force as may be ob- 
tained from the little of the food 
digested, perhaps more. It some- 
times occurs that fasting is quite as 
productive of nutrition as an attempt 
to take ordinary food. Indeed, since 
nature has the power to appropriate 
food from fatty and other deposits in 
the system, in the absence of an ap- 
petite, when food cannot be digested, 
it is safer to trust to her efforts in 
sustaining the body in her own pecul- 
iar way, than to attempt to compel 
the digestive organs to do what is 
beyond their power. That nature 
does thus become a provider, making 
the best possible selections under the 
circumstances, is apparent from the 
hollow eye, the sunken cheek and 
the general emaciated aspect of the 
system, leaving it like a depleted 
granary. 

Nature never makes any mistakes, 
while we may often select the wrong 
food, controlled so often by morbid 
cravings. It is indeed fortunate for 
us that we are so constituted that 
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certain elements, or forms of food 
may be appropriated, affording nour- 
ishment to the system in an emer- 
gency, without digestion, atleast, and 
so requiring none in the stomach or 
intestinal canal. This is true of 
water, a very important constituent 
of nourishment, or of the human sys- 
tem, undergoing no_ perceptible 
change (alcohol, also, is undigested, 
but is thrust out of the body as an in- 
truder, an unwelcome visitor, yet, 
unlike water, it doesno service to the 
body, but irritates every surface with 
which it comes in contact). It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for the sick, when so 
incapacitated, to receive nourishment 
from water and air (both containing 
the important elements of nourish- 
ment, in part, as may be proved by the 
fasting of Dr. Tanner and others, 
one faster in Chatham, Mass., living 
over eighty days). 

The most available form of such 
nourishment, perhaps, is in the form 
of various juices obtained from ordi- 
nary food. The simple and clear 
juices obtained from boiling beef, 
mutton, fish, etc., will afford to this 
class of invalids more nutrition than 
they could obtain, under the circum- 
stances, from these articles in their 
usual condition, taken as solid food. 
But, better still, the juices obtained 
from such purer food as wheat and 
other grains, or from ‘‘ wheatena,”’ 
**cerealine,’”’ oatmeal, and the like, 
that are very much more nourishing 
than beef and serve a better purpose. 
To afford variety and superior relish, 
the ‘‘ lactated food,” the apple, both 
sweet and sour, or gently acid, the 
pear, peach, the smaliar berries, all 
ripe, may be used, all of which 
should be carefully strained, or remain 
standing a sufficient time to allow the 
small particles to fall to the bottom, 
having these as clear as_ possible. 
Since these do not require digestion, 
simply absorption and appropriation, 
they may be taken very much oftener 
than solid food, the digestive powers 
being at rest all the time, yet the 
needed nourishment being obtained, 
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the system is strengthened, put in the 
proper condition to resist the natural 
effects of disease. After all of this, 
the crisis being ‘‘ bridged over,” the 
system ‘‘toned up,” the most simple 
and easily digested foods may then be 
taken, with care, gradually using 
such as a baked sweet apple, a glass 
of milk—the skimmed generally pre- 
ferred, as that is more nourishing 
than the cream—an egg beaten up in 
milk, rice, barley soup, sago, tapioca, 
with the more usual mushes, omitting 
that made of Indian corn meal, while 
the juices above mentioned may be 
taken at night, the more usual of the 
infant foods being sometimes taken 
at noon. Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 
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A GOOD COMPLEXION. 


HIS is one of the more press- 
ing demands of society, and 
methods of all sorts are employed to 
obtain the end. We are of opinion, 
however, that one of the most impor- 
tant factors in skin culture is too 
much neglected. That is the psychi- 
cal one of good nature. An exchange 
writer refers to it in appropriate 
terms. 

One can cultivate a good com- 
plexion as you cultivate a temper not 
to be disturbed by trifles—a temper 
that does not go off on a tangent, but 
learns to yield obedience to a will 
that is also under control. An even, 
cheerful temper is a great beautifier. 

And how can a cheerful temper 
preserve or improve the complexion ? 
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What does Emerson mean when he 
says behavior is the best cosmetic? 
Think a moment of the discipline of 
mind and the condition of body 
that brings about cheerfulness, which 
is the sum of good physical mechanics 
and chemistry. High-heartedness is 
nota thing of chance. It is a result 
of healthful function of body and that 
finer part of the organism called the 
mind. A cheerful temper—a condi- 
tion quite different from the patient, 
silent, enduring, grin-and-bear-it 
temper—is a positive state, one of 
equilibrium and health. Its cultiva- 
tion means an increase of vitality. 
And increased or maintained vitality 
acts upon every part of the human 
frame, the skin included. The very 
intimate relation between emotion and 
abnormities of the skin has long been 
recognized. The cheerful temper, 
then, means well-acting nerve cen- 
ters, a positive condition of vitality, 
however limited in quantity, and ma- 
chinery in fair running order, what- 
ever its relative worth may be. 
Whoever “loves a rosy cheek or a 
coral lip admires” must bear in mind 
that the smooth and steadfast mind, 
with its gentle thoughts and calm 
desires, extolled in a later verse of 
the same poem, are important factors 
in the maintenance of personal 
beauty. 

After all, true beauty is the inner 
spirit shining through the face. 
George Eliot paid Romola the highest 
compliment when she says of her: 
‘* Her beauty is the necessary conse- 
quence of her nature.” 
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ADVICE TO CYCLISTS. 


Look out for 


Kyphosis bicyclistarum; 
It is a bend in your spine 
Which eight times in nine 
Will give you a whole lot of trouble; 
If you wish to prevent 
This bicycle bent, 
Don’t sit on your wheel in a double, 


Look out for 


Kyphosis bicyclistarum. 





—Detroit Free Press. 




















NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Age of the Earth.—That the 
duration of the planet on which we live is 
a matter in dispute appears in the brief dis- 
cussions under the title of ‘‘ The Progress 
of Science” that appear in the Cosmopolitan. 
Mr. G. F. Beeker reviews the authorities: 

‘*When geologists discovered that the 
history to be read in the stratified rocks ex- 
tended over a period compared with which 
the traditional six thousand years was al- 
most insignificant, there was a natural ten- 
dency to claim for the length of geological 
periods any lapse of time which might seem 
convenient. It was Lord Kelvin (then Sir 
William Thompson) who first adduced valid 
physical arguments to show that, on any 
reasonable assumptions as to the mean tem- 
perature of the globe prior to its consolida- 
tion from complete or partial fusion, the 
time which has elapsed since that epoch 
could scarcely be more than about one hun- 
dred million years. Then Baron von Helm- 
holtz gave the first logical explanation of 
the sun’s heat together with an estimate of 
its age, which turns out about a score of 
million years, supposing that the emana- 
tion of heat has been correctly determined. 
The geologists are much divided in opinion 
on this vital subject. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished of them have protested that 
even one hundred millions was far too short 
a time to allow for the development of spe- 
cies, or for the accumulation of sediments. 
Others of no less ability see their way to 
accepting figures of from twenty to a hun- 
dred millions of years as the probable age 
of the earth. Mr. Clarence King early in 
the year presented an argument somewhat 
similar to Lord Kelvin’s, but based on dif- 
ferent experimental evidence and postulat- 
ing a solid earth. He reached twenty-four 
million years as the result. The veteran 
Prof. Prestwich, too, in reviewing the as- 
sumptions of uniformitarianism, has an- 
nounced his opinion that fifteen or twenty 
million years is much more probable than 
three hundred million. Again, Mr. C, D. 
Walcott, from a study of the strata on the 
Pacific slope, concludes that forty-five mill- 








ion years since the data of the earliest 
known fossils is a fair average estimate. 
Other absolute estimates and estimates in 
terms of some particular formation have 
also been made, which bring the age within 
Kelvin’s period. * * * 

It is true that neither geologists nor phys- 
icists have accurate data from which to 
compute, yet the ingenuity which both par- 
ties have displayed has been useful ina 
two-fold sense. Ithas been shown that each 
group of thinkers, arguing from different 
premises, may reach results not utterly 
discordant; and in doing so they have de- 
veloped methods of discussion which will 
be usefulin reaching a final conclusion when 
better data become available.” 


[ron in Prehistoric Times.— 
Iron was used before history was written. 
The stone records of Egypt and the brick 
books of Nineveh mention it. Genesis 
(ix., 22) refers to Tubal-Cain as ‘‘an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron,” and in Deuteronomy (iii., 11) the 
bedstead of the giant Og was ‘‘a bedstead 
of iron.” The galleys of Tyreand Sidon 
traded in this metal. Chinese records 
ascribed to 2000 B. C. refer to it. Homer 
speaks of it as superior to bronze. The 
bronze age came before the iron age, 
because copper found as nearly pure 
metal, easily fuses, and with another soft 
metal, tin or zinc, alloys into hard bronze; 
while iron, found only as an ore, must 
have the impurities burnt and hammered 
out before it can be made intoatool. The 
word sometimes translated ‘‘ steel” in the 
English Bible really means bronze or 
brass, but steel was distinctively known to 
the later ancients. Pliny the elder wrote 
in the firstcentury of ourera: ‘‘ Howbeit 
as many kinds of iron as there be, none 
shall match in goodness the steel that 
comes from the Seres (Chinese), for this 
commodity also, as hard ware as it is, they 
send and sell with their soft silks and fine 
furs. Inasecond degree of goodness is the 
Parthian iron.” Asia probably made 
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more iron and steel thirty centurjes ago 
than to-day. About 776 B. C. there is 
authentic record of the use of iron in 
Greece, and Lycurgus used it for the 
money of Sparta. Iron and steel weapons 
of war began to displace those of bronze 
before the battle of Marathon. The 
Romans learned iron-making from the 
Greeks and the Etruscans, their mysterious 
and highly-civilized neighbors, and ob- 
tained iron largely from Corsica, where 
the mines had been worked from an ancient 
period. The Roman legionaries found in 
Spain steel weapons of the finest temper, 
and Diodorous says that weapons of the 
Celtiberians were so keen ‘‘ that there is no 
helmet or shield which cannot be cut 
through bythem.” Toletum (now Toledo) 
was then as famous for its sword blades as 
afterward in the middle ages. Cesar 
found the painted Britons fighting with 
spearheads of bronze, but wearing armlets 
of iron, and remains of pre-Roman forges 
are still foundin England and Wales. The 
Germans knew the art of sword forging, 
and their legendsof dwarfs and trolls with 
magic swords point to an earlier people, 
adepts in mining and metallurgy.—/ron 
Industry. 


A Herculaneum in Central 
America.—The N. Y. Literary Digest 
notes that excavations now being carried 
on in Guatemala have produced important 
archeological results having very great in- 
terest from the point of view of the history 
of art, of whose beginnings we know so 
little. Not far from Santiago-Amatitlan, 
at the foot of the volcano of Agua, recent 
discovery has brought to light a whole vil- 
lage, belonging to a pre-historic era, com- 
pletely buried under a thick deposit of lava 
and cinders. M. West, writing for Za 
Nature, Paris, describes this new object of 
discovery, and from his letter the following 
is taken: 

‘* At a depth varying from 4 to 6 meters 
[nearly 15 to 20 feet] the excavators have 
unearthed in the first place a great quantity 
of domestic utensils, plates, vases, and 
arms. Pottery with fine sculpturing and 
enriched with color has been found, and 
also glass vases of great delicacy. All 
these objects are in a state of perfect pres- 


ervation. In exploring the cavities tnat 
indicate the sites of the ancient dwellings 
there have been found a hammer, swords, 
clubs and daggers of flint, well-sharpened, 
slender, and of elegant workmanship. But 
this is not all. The excavations at San- 
tiago-Amatitlan have disinterred several 
extremely curious stone idols, among 
which there is a rather large one represent- 
ing a reclining soldier sculptured in a 
block of biack basalt. On his head the 
warrior wears a kind of casque having 
some resemblance to the distinctive head- 
gear of the Roman pretors. The features 
of the face and the beard are the work ofa 
veritable artist, which is the most astonish- 
ing as the only tools of which the explorers 
have recovered any trace are shears and 
comparatively large hammers of flint. Not 
far from these statues lay necklaces, orna- 
ments, and a profusion of pearls and tur 
quoises, and, near by, pretty glass cups 
bearing inscriptions in colors so brilliant 
that it seemed as if they must be fresh from 
the artist's hands. 

‘According to the best archeological 
authorities of the region, the Indians who 
built this buried village, and who left these 
interesting vestiges of their civilization 
and advanced intellectual culture, were of 
the stone age—that is to say, of a remote 
pre-historic antiquity. This opinion of the 
savants is confirmed by the fact that the 
few human skeletons discovered during 
the excavations have an average height of 
2.13 meters [about 7 feet], precisely that 
attributed by paleontologists to the fossil 
men of this early period.” 


An Ancient Carthaginian 
Trophy.—tThe Vossische Zeitung describes 
a silver sacrificial bowl recently found 
while dredging in the harbor of Biserta, 
the ancient Carthaginian Hippo-Zarytos. 
It is oval in form, shallow, has two handles, 
and weighs nine kilograms. The inner 
surface is richly ornamented with a design 
in inlaid gold, representing the conflict of 
Apolloand Marsyas. It is Hellenic work 
of the First Century of our era, when 
Biserta was a Roman colony. It is 
regarded as the most valuable piece of 
workmanship in the precious metal which 
has as yet been discovered in Africa, 



































Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLATo, 


EpGAR C. BEALL, M.D., EpiTor. 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1895. 


REGARDING PHRENOGRAPHS. 


EVERAL years ago, feeling the 
need of some term which would 
be much shorter than ‘‘ Written De- 
lineation and Analysis of Character 
and Talents,’”’ we coined the word 
‘*phrenograph”; and although it 
may now be found in the great Stand- 
ard Dictionary of Funk & Wagnalls, 
we wish to state a few of our personal 
views on the subject which will tend 
to establish a better understanding 
among our readers. 

In discussing certain phrenological 
questions we must remember to keep 
the two aspects of the subject dis- 
tinctly separate—the theory and the 
application; the philosophy and the 
art. The idea of the phrenograph is 
essentially practical. It relates to 
the application of phrenological prin- 
ciples to an individual case. It 
means the analysis and description of 
the mental and temperamental ele- 
ments possessed by an individual, 
considered both singly and in the 
various combinations which produce 
the results commonly known as char- 





acter, disposition, talent, etc. The 
accuracy and value of a phrenograph, 
therefore, must depend upon the 
learning, judgment and skill of the 
person who makes it, and its defects 
should not be charged to phrenology 
considered as a system of mental 
philosophy. 

As to the etymology of the word, 
itis from the Greek, and means a 
writing of the mind, or better, a writ- 
ten picture of the mind, in nearly the 
same sense that a photograph is a 
light picture, a lithograph a stone 
picture, an autograph a writing by 
one’s self, etc. As we understand it, 
a phrenograph bears the same rela- 
tion to a person’s character and 
talents which a biography does to his 
history. If made approximately com- 
plete, it would necessarily cover a vast 
amount of matter, andin the case of 
a good subject a phrenograph might 
easily be extended to the dimensions 
of a good sized book. In the private 
professional’ work of a phrenologist, 
the extent or length of the character 
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delineation, as well as its 
quality, of course must vary ac- 
cording to the ability of the 
phrenologist, his facilities for doing 
business, the amount of his fees, etc. 
But it is understood that in private 
practice the phrenologist should give 
a careful and truthful account of 
faults as well as virtues. In writing 
a phrenograph for publication, how- 
ever, this is not the case. For many 
reasons a phrenologist does not dare 
to publish all he knows about people. 
To expose all their weaknesses would 


often be wanton cruelty and the acme 


of ill-breeding. 

It is impossible to please all tastes, 
and we cannot expect to write an 
analysis of character which will not, 
to some persons, seem imperfect in 
some essential particulars. Not in- 
frequently the criticism is made that 
we do not enumerate enough defects 
in the characters of those we describe 
We freely admit that 
we prefer to discover good in people. 
We think that it has a wholesome 
effect upon the discoverer as well as 
upon the subject. If we must err, we 
prefer to err upon the side of charity. 
Lenity, in this matter, ‘‘is twice 
blessed; it blesses him that gives and 
him that takes.’”’ However, aside 
from preference, we do not believe 


for the public. 


that a good deal of charity in esti- 
mating our fellows is at all incompat- 
ible with the scientific method. 
According to our philosophy, which 
we think is purely phrenological, and 
our idea of true religion, we think that 
there are reasons why we can, in a 
certain sense, excuse even the worst 
defects of human nature 
individuals are concerned. 
We agree with those grand words 


so far as 


of Madame De Stael: ‘‘To compre- 
hend all is to pardon gall.” But if we 
indulged in flowery eulogies at the 
expense of analysis, it would certainly 
be wrong. It is due the reader that 
we give an accurate analysis so far as 
we go. 

There are two excellent reasons for 
our failure to emphasize, or in some 
to mention, the worst 
faults of a ‘‘phrenographee”’: First, as 
intimated in a previous statement, it 
would be a violation of professional 


cases even 


ethics, and under ordinary circum- 
stances a manifestation of censorious- 
ness without excuse. If an intelli- 
gent phrenologist were to publish to 
the world all the unamiable and 
unadmirable qualities come 
under his notice among people in 
public life, it would certainly create a 
commotion. Second, we are sorry to 
say it, but it is a fact that the majority 
of people prefer to read something 
bad about their neighbors. To be- 
little one’s neighbor flatters self-love, 
and feeds envy, which is a most despic- 
able quality. The editors of certain 
great newspapers recognize this fact, 
and hence fill up their columns with 


which 


scandals and criminal news almost to 
the entire exclusion of matter that 
would advertise the moral heroism in 
the world. In our judgment this is 
one of the great infamies of our civil- 
ization. Its effect is to lower the 
tone of public morals, because people 
instinctively tend to follow the stand- 
ard most frequently set before them. 

Now it is the aim of THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to improve the 
moral tone of the community, and 
the editor is satisfied that, as a rule, 
people need only a hint as to the 
moral delinquencies of the public 
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characters we describe. We believe 
that in most instances we need only 
to intimate or insinuate that a certain 
failing is present. We expect the 
reader to discover the rest, as it 
were, between the lines. However, 
if we do not say enough, and anyone 
should care to write us for further en- 
lightenment, we shall try to add such 
information as we can. It is our de- 


sire to make THE JouRNAL a sort of * 


school for all 
human 


who wish to study 
nature, and we earnestly in- 
vite our friends freely to communicate 
with us in reference to any question 
they may wish explained. Our sub- 
scribers are scattered over the whole 
English-speaking world, and it is 
difficult for us to anticipate all 
their wants. 

Lastly, as to our phrenographs in 


THE JOURNAL, we wish to make them 
instructive to new readers, as well as 
old, and hence we sometimes repeat 
certain phrases and ideas which our 
old friends have heard perhaps to the 
point of weariness. For example, in 
describing a head, we always try to 
make it clear to the beginner that we 
do not teach the tubercular craniology 
which the colleges for the most part 
still absurdly define as our doctrine. 
They ridicule us for our ignorance of 
anatomy, but the laugh is on them. 
The doctrine of ‘‘ bumps” exists only 
in their imagination. As soon as 
people understand our method of 
measuring the developments of the 
brain by diameters and from the 
opening of the ear, the feasonable- 
ness, beauty and utility of the whole 
system become apparent at once. 


>e- 


A LESSON IN PHYSLOGNOMY. 


N this instance we shall depart 
from our usual custom of dis- 
cussing primary or radical mental 
faculties as expressed in organic 
forms, and introduce two pairs ef 
eyes in which the expression is the 
result of a number of faculties and 
temperamental conditions acting in 
combination. 

In the first engraving, which rep- 
resents an anonymous individual, the 
striking peculiarity is that the gaze is 
directed to the earth. In that one 
word we have the text for a long 
sermon. 
from the position of an egotist. In 
his own conceit he is always on top, 
consequently all else is beneath him. 
He expects to find everything on the 
ground, and if things are actually 
higher he imagines them dragged 


This man sees everything 


down. He thus develops a habit of 
conceiving everything as essentially 
little. He always looks into the big 
end of his spy glass so that objects 
shall appear small enough to be con- 
sidered with contempt. As his gaze 
is directed downward, he sees only 
that which administers to his selfish 
appetites. All that interests him is 
thus necessarily perishable, fleeting 
and cheap. If he opens a bottle of 
beer he is eager to drink it before it 
gets stale, and it is the same with his 
loaf of bread, and his portion of meat. 
He trusts nothing out of his sight. 
He knows the ephemeral value of all 
that pleases him, and he suspects 
that nothing possesses intrinsic, last- 
ing good. He is suspicious, envious, 
doubtful, and of course unhappy, as 
he well deserves to be. He has no 
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faith in anything hereafter, and he is 
equally skeptical regarding every- 
thing inthe present. He isan infidel 
to every old orthodox creed, and 
equally heretical to all that is new. 
He is an infidel to every scheme of 





In the head of such a man we ex- 
pect to find large self-esteem, cau- 
tiousness, destructiveness, secretive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, alimentiveness, 
amativeness, and firmness; with defi- 
cient social attachment, justice, hope, 





THE PESSIMIST. 


abstract duty, because he cares noth- 
He has started out to 
serve himself, and as he thus has a 
fooland a tyrant fora master, he finds 
no genuine satisfaction in his devotion. 


ing for truth. 


He knows nothing, even in imagina- 
tion, of the delights of doing for 
others. Other people suspect his 
selfish motives and avoid him. Every 
man is against him, and he is against 
every man. The breach grows wider 
Life has no 
ideals for him. He looks upon poetry 


as the years advance. 


and art as the expression of a mild 
He is a material- 
His definition of 
materialism would be accepted by all 
opponents of that doctrine, for in his 
case it is truly a ‘‘ gospel of dirt.” 
He sees potency and promise for evil 
in matter, but he does not concern 
himself as to its properties for good. 


form of insanity. 


istic materialist. 


reverence, faith, benevolence, ideal- 
Life to 
necessarily a failure, 
hence he believes that it is 
scarcely worth living for anybody 
else. That is to say, he is a pessimist. 

In the second illustration, which is 
copied from a portrait of the late 
distinguished poetess, essayist, and 


ity, sublimity, causality, etc. 
such a man is 
and 


lovely woman, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
is suggested the opposite of all that 
we have just said of the first subject. 
In these eyes we see a happy soul 
looking outward and onward; a dis- 
position which is amenable to all 
ennobling and elevating powers. She 
is loyal and true. Her faith is as 
firm as the eternal rocks, but she is 
willing to look at a new leaf in the 
great book of nature every morning 
of her life. She loves to watch the 
gold-fringed, fleecy glories of the sky, 
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but she is never disturbed to 


see 
them melting into the eternal blue. 
She is not afraid to see their forms 
diminish and grow indistinct, for she 
is confident that on the morrow they 
perhaps 


will appear again, with 
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chill it, nor could its temper be dulled 
by poverty or death. 

Such a woman has but little con- 
ceit. She forgets herself. Her 
thoughts are centered upon some 
ideal or some duty beyond the pale 





THE OPTIMIST. 


greater pomp and splendor than be- 
fore. 

Her eyes are not wide open with 
the stare of credulity. They ques- 
tion and interrogate, but only to ac- 
quire larger knowledge. She is not 
suspicious or without a 
But 
quick to discern the least departure 
Normality, 
physical, mental 
are visible in the 
What won- 


What exquisite 


exacting 


cause. she is marvelously 


from moral symmetry. 


naturalness, and 
and moral hea'th 
sweetness of this gaze. 
drous soulfulness ! 
modesty ! Here are all the signs of 
No 
The 
expression is the very antithesis of 


love, deep, tender and true. 


jealousy finds lodgment here. 
coquetry. The love in these eyes 
would be for time and eternity. It 
would know no relaxation or diminu- 


tion. The frosts of age would not 


of her ego. Whoever comes within 
the range of her vision will find it 
She will 
She 
discovering 


useless to wear a mask. 
penetrate his soul at a glance. 
habit of 


nobility, hence nobility 


cultivates the 
often dis- 
covers her. She forgets the present, 
the temporary, the frail and shifting 
vanities of the flesh. Her heart is 
She 


tries to work for others, and uncon- 


set upon treasures of the spirit. 


sciously reaps a rich harvest for her- 


self. She glorifies everything she 
touches. Stripped of its poetry and 
music, life would be almost meaning- 
less to her. 
ness, so much purity, so much loveli- 
ness within herself; always seeking 
good, it is not strange that she 
dreams of goodness even though in 
a desert of selfishness and 


Such is the optimist. 


With so much good- 


greed. 
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THE INSTITUTE CLASS OF 1895. 
T gives us pleasure to call atten- 
tion to the annual course of in- 
struction in the American Institute 
of Phrenology, which opens on the 
first Tuesday of September in each 
year, and continues for two months. 
In 1894 we had avery intelligent and 
promising class, several members of 
which entered the lecture field and at 
once secured attention, respect, and 
liberal patronage. 

All who desire to practice Phre- 
nology as a profession, or any who are 
in the field and wish to double their 
income, as well as their power of 
doing good, and any other persons 
who wish to learn how to study 
strangers so as to know whom to trust 
and whom to distrust, would find a 
course of instruction here of incalcul- 
able advantage. It is also just the 
means needed to become thoroughly 
acquainted with one’s own powers and 
defects, and also to learn howto treat 
friends or children so as to exert the 
right influence and obtain the best 
results. 

For particulars in regard to the 
Institute and its work, any person 
. may write for ‘* Phrenology in Daily 
Life,” which will be sent gratis by 
addressing the business manager of 
our Office. 


e+ 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

RS. WELLS is receiving from 

friends and strangers clip- 

pings from Zhe Queen of Fashion, 

stating that she began business with 

her brothers in 1814. She desires to 

say to her various correspondents, 

that the business she began in that 

year, was that of living—it being her 


birth year. 
in 1837. 


She joined her brothers 


e+ 

A WORTHY CAUSE. 
HE many friends and admirers 
of the veteran reformer, Susan 
B. Anthony, are desirous of making 
a testimonial to her for her next 
birthday, in the form of the present 
of a home for her old age. 


As this is 
a most worthy object, and deserving 
of all encouragement, we are glad to 
call attention to it, and hope that 
there will be many responses from 
the friends and subscribers of THE 
JouRNAL. Contributions for this pur- 
pose may be forwarded to Rachel 
Foster Avery, Somerton, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


{> fur Snapaen 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the mecessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fu:l 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutture, Science oF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical mature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








OreN TO ConvicTION,—AIll editors of ex- 
perience are familiar with readers, who ex- 
hibit their attitude toward the policy and 
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objects of their respective publications by 
criticism, objection, skepticism, etc. We 
suppose that it would be impossible to steer 
entirely clear of the Scylla and Charibdis of 
prejudice, egotism and malunderstanding ; 
that, however cleverly one might manage, 
there would be those who would openly 
attack the method and more or less sharply 
differ in opinion from that expressed in the 
printed matter. But it is the duty ofa 
publication that is something more than a 
newspaper to pursue a course that will be 
instructive and helpful toeven the critical 
and grumbling reader, and to have some 
regard to him when a calm regard of facts 
shows that he has some warrant for his 
quibbling interventions. We believe that 
the highest type of intelligence is that 
which does not arbitrarily or dogmatically 
adhere to an opinion, but is prepared to 
modify the opinion whenever facts are dis. 
covered that show the wisdom of modifica- 
tion. Itisasafe course, and as scientific 
as it is safe, to hold the judgment in that 
poise that will enable it to reflect the truth. 
Opinions change with reference to mental 
function, among theorists, but those who 
refer their doctrines to the facts of physiol- 
ogy and organic structure are not easily 
moved to change, and justly so because 
they have reasons based upon fundamental 
causes for their attitude. This is the posi- 
tion we take, and if certain persons criticise 
and carp at it we can not prevent them 
for sodoing. If they will demonstrate by 
natural evidence that our views are falsely 
grounded, that we are advocating untruth, 
we will acknowledge the error, correct our 
views to the proper extent, and be grateful 
for the light so given us. 


InsaAniIty—A. N.—Mental disorder de- 
pends more upon physical condition—/., ¢., 
the health of a person—than upon the mere 
relation of cerebral parts—assuming, of 
course, that the mental organization is of 
average type. When the health is below 
par the nutrition of the brain is deficient 
and this creates a tendency of unbalance. 
If this tendency persists the faculties at 
length become irregular and inharmonious 
in action, and temporary or continued in- 
sanity results. Any temperamental state 
through excess may be incidental to insan- 
ity. The morbid or ‘‘nervous” form of the 


mental temperament is that most likely to 
involve mind disorder ; yet a large propor- 
tion of cases are determined by the bilio- 
motive state, associated, as it often is, with 
derangement of the digestive function. 
Variety of physical and mental type is of 
natural design, and is consistent with a 
great variety of character within normal 
limits. 


CHARACTER IN THE FINGERS—L. M.— 
It is gratifying to have a correspondent so 
appreciate an answer in this column as to 
send a money tribute for it. A very un- 
usual occurrence indeed, and much like 
one’s experience as a dispensary physician 
when a charity patient presses a dollar 
upon him for the good that he has done him 
or her. 

There is much to be seen in the hands, 
butitis mainly from the point of view of 
temperament and physiology. You will 
find in the books on palmistry a great deal 
of guesswork, but also some well-founded 
observations. Heredity and habit contrib- 
ute to the form and tissue nature of the 
fingers. Use or disuse leave their impress. 
The nervous person has usually a thin, 
long finger, with somewhat pronounced 
knuckles. Long, tapering fingers usually 
intimate taste, esthetic capability, dexterity 
in nice mechanical operations, while the 
industrial hand, the working hand, is 
known by fingers with spreading nails and 
tips. Your long-fingered lady is commonly 
careful about little things, neat in dress, 
and sensitive about appearances, Short- 
fingered people, with the vital tempera- 
ment, usually are quick, impulsive and 
hasty. Fingers that bend inward are hard 
and stiff to the ‘‘ feel,” especially if the 
bend is mainly at the end phalanx, 
indicate excess of caution, selfishness and 
reserve. Supple, plastic fingers that bend 
far back belong to a nature that is pliable, 
adaptable and clear. We have noted that 
they are usually associated with a nose 
somewhat retroussé. And so on. 


SWOLLEN GLANDs.—F. E. C.—The cause 
of the condition varies. May be constitu- 
tional, or acquired. An examination into 
the history and life of the patient would be 
necessary to determine it. Sometimes a 
*‘cold” will set up an inflammation that 
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produces a permanent enlargement of the 
parotid or sub-maxillary glands. A 
mouth inflammation or catarrh may cause 
the trouble. Oftener, we think, the en- 
largement is caused by a contracted dis- 
ease. The treatment would of course 
depend upon the origin and condition. 


CrossepD Eyes.—C.—The double stra- 
bismus you describe is probably amendable 
to treatment.Consult an eye specialist. The 
lady should have attended tothe matter long 
ago. It isa shame that parents areso negli- 
gent of children, who suffer from crossed 
eyes, one or both, when a comparatively 
smalloperation will greatly correct the diffi- 
culty. 


TomMAToEs DANGEROUS,—J. S.—The idea 
you speak of is entirely unwarranted. 
Tomatoes when obtained ina fresh and 
ripe condition are not harmful, but on the 
contrary are as wholesome as they are a 
pleasant article of diet. There is no want 
of medical authority on this side of the 
matter. Tomatoes neither produce can- 
cerous disease, nor aggravate such disease 
where it already exists. 


CoMPARATIVE BRAIN WEIGHT.—J. F. B.— 
Investigations in the comparative anatomy 
of the nervous system have shown that 
there is an important relation between the 
brain weight of an animal and its intelli- 
gence. In some of the lower animals, par- 
ticularly the fishes, the brain is very small. 
A shad's brain is but 1 to 1,837as compared 
with its body. A turtle’s brain is as 1 to 

‘2,200. A sheep’s brain as 1 to 350; a bird, 
like the chaffinch, has the proportion of 1 
to 230, while the eagle has 1 to 160, and the 
pigeon rt to 105. The rat has 1 to 82, and 
the cat about 1 to 4o. In some of the 
lighter apes the proportion is quite small, 
even I to 25. The elephant, that has a 
very large brain, the heaviest known, has 
the ratio of about 1 to 500. Man, with a 
brain weighing say 50 ounces, has the 
average relation of about 1 to 45. Among 
some insects we find a remarkably large 
brain as compared with the size of body, 
for instance, the ant and the wasp. 


PRACTICE AND PERFECTION.—S. L. R.— 
Yes, practice in examining heads is very 
necessary, thesame asin playing the violin. 
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In this poe tment we give short reviews of such. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 








A SYNOPSIS OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
FOR PRACTITIONERS AND STUDENTS. By 
WILLIAM BLAIR STEwarT, A.M., M.D., 
Lecturer on Therapeutics, late Instructor 
on Practice of Medicine in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, De- 
monstrator in the Philadelphia School of 
Anatomy, etc. 8vo, pp. 434. Price, 
$2.75. E. B. Treat, publisher,New York. 
The busy practitioner, for whom this 

publisher evidently has much sympathy, 
will be pleased with this fresh addition to 
his stock of practical manuals. The work 
is a compendium of therapeutics, but at 
first sight impresses the experienced reader 
with the thought that it is a useful, ser- 
viceable volume. The author has shown 
marked intelligence and discrimination in 
his treatment of the long series of topics 
that fill the pages; while brief the descrip- 
tions of origin, pathology, symptoms, diag- 
nosis, etc., are clear and guiding. The 
medicinal suggestions are ‘‘up to date,’ 
taking note of recent discoveries and reme- 
dial processes, but giving small space to 
fads and experimental remedies. We note 
that the author has looked into the books 
of the specialists, and found much service- 
able data—in fine, has.sought the best 
sources of information in preparing what is 
emphatically a comprehensive and very 
useful treatise. 


THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR. By HILDEGARDE 
HAWTHORNE. 18mo, pp. 289; cloth. II- 
lustrated. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus. 


A very pleasant, chatty series of sketches 
of the more impressive features of the 
great Columbian Exhibition. Written bya 
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visitor whose appreciative esthetic sense 
expanded in personal contact with the 
wonders of the ‘‘ White City,” yet whose 
enthusiasm never carried away her judg- 
ment. It is just the book for those who 
had the privilege to visit Chicago in 1893; 
and for those who stayed home it is a very 
agreeable addendum to the more serious 
readings that might have been theirs regard- 
ing the show. As the author went her 
rounds, day after day,she must have ob- 
served closely and studied carefully; yet in 
her book there is that verve and sprightli- 
ness of analysis and description that make 
the matter of them appear fresh and as at- 
tractive as a romance. Verily the ‘‘ White 
City,” with its infinitude of exhibits, ap- 
pears more like a strange dream of yester- 
day than something that wasreal. Miss 
Hawthorne seems to have selected just 
those things that were most striking and 
instructive, not omitting the length and 
breadth of the famous Midway. A dainty 
little book in the printing and the pictures, 
too. 


PRACTICAL URINALYSIS AND URINARY DIAG- 
Nnosis—A Manual for the Use of Physi- 
cians, Surgeons, and Students. By 
CHARLES W. Purpy, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Kingston ; Professor of Urology 
and Urinary Diagnosis at the Chicago 
Post-Graduate Medical School. Author 
of ‘‘ Bright’s Disease and Allied Affec- 
tions of the Kidneys,” etc. With illus- 
trations. Octavo,36opp. Philadelphia: 
The F. A. Davis Co., Publishers. 

This treatise covers a wide field in the 
discussion of the topics included under its 
title, bringing the subjects of urinalysis 
and renal diagnosis to date. The discus- 
sion of the kidney function is quite full. 
In much detail we have the composition of 
normal and abnormal urine and the 
methods for determining its changes andthe 
pathological alterations in the producing 
organs. All known forms of disease re- 
lating to the kidneys and associated organs 
are discussed, and their pathology and 
symptoms carefully set out. The author, 
prepared for his task by years of special 
study and observation, is certainly to be 


credited with having supplied the profes- 
sion with a valuable work and that at a mod- 
erate cost. It is systematic and concise in 
arrangement, and so well illustrated that 
little is wanting to meet the demand of the 
most exacting. The appendix, which fur- 
nishes carefully prepared rules in brief 
form for the use of the life insurance exam- 
iner, is a happy thought and worthy of 
special mention. 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIGuRE. 
By J. H. Ketioce, M.D., Superintendent 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium (Mich.). 
Author of ‘‘Modern Medicine,” ‘etc. 
This comprises a series of charts pre- 

pared by the author to illustrate the influ- 

ence of dress, improper attitudes and 
neglect of physical development in the 
production of disease and deformities. The 
drawings are from life and include many 
different nationalities, thus being interest- 
ing in an anthropological sense as well as 

a hygienic. Forteachers and lecturers who 

make physiology and hygiene of service 

these charts are highly valuable. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DRESS IN PRODUCING THE 
PHYSICAL DECADENCE OF AMERICAN 
WomEN. An address by J. H. KELLOGG, 


Fitly accompanies the charts (by the 
same author) of which notice is given 
above; abounds in hints and suggestions 
of a very useful character. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, New York, 
have issued a new edition of THE SISTINE 
MAponnNA, a Christmas meditation. By 
the Rev. Dr. AMory H. BRApDForD, in very 
dainty form, vellum cloth. A fine steel 
engraving of Raphael's celebrated painting 
and two choice poems from appreciative 
pens introduce well txe clergyman’s 
thoughtful and vivid discourse. A very 
appropriate holiday souvenir. 


THE SEPARATED NATION. By H.S. Hast- 
INGS, editor of Zhe Christian, Boston, 
Mass. 12mo, cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


A thoughtful discussion of the Hebiews 
in their early and modern history. Dis- 
tinguished for its fairness and candor and 
the amount of information conveyed. 

















PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





Our PLAN. 


We propose to make reports of the work 
done by the Phrenological Societies, giving 
dates of meetings, topics for discussion, 
etc., when received in time for publication 
in advance; and to make notes of the work 
done by those in the field. 

Where advance dates for lectures can be 
sent intime for publication we shall be 
glad to announce them, and in this way 
enable our readers to attend the meetings 
and lectures where possible. in spite of 
the hard times which affect phrenological 
work, lecturers report an active interest, 
and in some cases great enthusiasm. We 
earnestly recommend the organization of 
societies in every neighborhood. Very 
much good can be done in this way, and we 
are sure that those who take part will in- 
variably find it pleasant and profitable. 

Heretofore there has been some irregu- 
larity in our publication ot field notes, due 
in part to pressure of duties in our office, 
and owing to the lack of system on the part 
of those who supply us with information. 
We are not only willing, but anxious,to aid 
our friends in these columns to the extent 
of our ability. Tothis end we earnestly 
request all lecturers, secretaries of socie- 
ties, or others, who have announcements 
or news for this department, kindly to send 
us (clearly written on one side of the paper) 
whatever they wish published. Especially in 
the case of those who furnish information 
in business letters sent tothe manager of 
the Fowler & Wells Co., we suggest that 
they add the matterfor THE JOURNAL upona 
separate sheet or sheets of paper, which should 
‘be marked at the top ‘Field Notes.” 
Surely we are not asking too much of our 
friends in making this request. Hitherto 
we have been obliged, in many cases, to 
obtain our knowledge of the doings of those 
inthe field, by laborious inspection of a 
great mass of business correspondence, 
which consumed a great deal of our time, 
and still failed to accomplish satisfactorily 
what our friends can hereafter easily do for 
themselves and us by following the plan 
here suggested. 


A NEw PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On the evening of January 14 a good- 
sized audience assembled in the Hall of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 27 
East Twenty-first street, New York, and 
were entertained by Prof. C. W. Branden- 
burg, M.D., who lectured on ‘‘The Princi- 
ples of Phrenology,” after which Prof. 
Bausch, the well-known phrenologist of 


= 


Brooklyn, made several delineations of 
character of persons in the audience. Ar- 
rangements were then made for the forma- 
tion of a phrenological society, which will 
meet hereafter at this hall the first Monday 
evening of each month. All who are 
interested to attend these meetings are 
cordially invited to be present. 


Mr. Oscar Gipson, of Flagstaff, Arizona, 
writes as follows: ‘‘I take pleasure in add- 
ing my subscription to your list for another 
year, as = JouRNAL is always a welcome 
visitor. | am much interested in the science 
of phrenology, and am thoroughly con- 
vinced, not only of its correctness so far as 
developed, but also of its practical value.” 


WE are glad to learn that B. F. Loomis, 
of Shingletown, Cal., has accumulated sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of property 
since his graduation in 1886, and is now 
quite independent. 


O. F. HALL and James Moore, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., are associated together and have 
a first-class start for the new year. When 
last heard from they were at Chilton, in the 
same State, doing a good business. 


PRoF. VAUGHT, of the Chicago Institute 
of Phrenology, Room 13, 125 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., and his able agent, 
Mrs. May Vaught, report crowded houses 
and encouraging business. 


WE learn from the Preston Times, of Fill- 
more County, Minn., that Prof. George 
Morris met with great success in that town. 
His lectures were attended by the best peo- 
ple in the place, standing room being at a 
premium every evening. 


Tue Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, Classes of 
1889 and ’90, who is preaching in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been lecturing on Phre- 
nology, occasionally, while pursuing his 
theological studies. His lectures have been 
very acceptably received. He remembers 
with pleasure his fellow-classmates of the 
two courses of Phrenological Institute lec- 
tures which he attended and enjoyed. His 
present address is 734 East Brigham street. 


Miss Lyp1A LivinGsTON, of Southport, N. 
C., when remitting for her own and a 
friend’s subscription, says: ‘‘I am eighty- 
one years old,and am your friend and well- 
wisher always.” 


Mr, S. F. Devore, Gilman, III., class of 
87, reports a class of six pupils at Good- 
land, Ind., and good business, considering 
the season. 
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